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CROP 


YIELD^mjLCKB 

: Indie. 
:xiug,  1; 

1951. 


Average; 
19/lO-i^9*  ^^^^ 


lQij-0-/^9 


T0TaL_PR0DUCT10N  ill  THOUSaIDS)_ 

 Indicated^  _ 

July  It  :  Aug.  1 
^  19il_  :  ^  19il^ 


1950 


e  c  •  ahU* 


Corn,  all, 
V/heat,  all,e.. 

Winter   " 

All  springs " 

Durum   " 

Other  spring 
Oats. . • 9« « . « •» 
Barley. • , . , o 

Rye  

Buckwheat. « • • e 
Flaxseed, . . . , . 
Rice,  100  Ih.  hag 
Sorghum  grain. "bu. 

Cotton  •  .hale 

Hay,  all.,.,..ton 
Hay,  wild,..,.  " 
Hay,  alfalfa..  " 
Hay,  clover  and 
timothy  2/,,  " 
Hay,  lespedeza  " 
Beans,  dry  edible 
100  lb. hag 
Peas,  dry  field" 
Soybeans  for 

beans • . e  * « « • ^bu. 
Peanuts       ,  ,.lb<, 

Potatoes  bu. 

Sweetpotatoes,  " 

Tobacco   .lb. 

Sugarcane  for 

sugar  &  seed. ton 
Sugar  beets. • .  " 
Broomcorn. o • . •  " 
Hops.. •  .e  e  . • %  vlb* 
Pasture.. » . . .pet. 


33*9 
17*1 
17«7 
15.7 

15*9 
33.2 
2^c4 
12,2 
17e^ 
9^^ 

1/2,083 
17.5 

1/265  o9 
1.36 
.  .89 
2  o  2  2 

1-37 

1.07 

1/958 
1/1,230 

19.0 
70^ 
l6if.0 

92.4 
1,100 

19 

13»1 

y32o 

1,267 

^i:/8l 


37c6 
16.6 
17.1 
15.-^ 
13.2 
l5o& 
3^.9 
26«9 
12c6 

17.9 

10  ol 

i/2,361 
22,9 

1/269, 
1.^1 

.83 
2,2i^: 

109 
1.16 


21 


37.9 
16.0 

15.9 

16»0 
liftl 

16,3 
36.8 
26.1 

13»8 
17.9 
9.6 
1^,218 

18„0 

,^86.7 
1A8 

•91 
2.30 

l.ii'7 

1.10 


1/1,128  1/1,096 
1/1,3601/1,327 


21,6 

887 
237.9 
104.4 

1.267 

20.6 
14,6 

1/279 
1,504 
4/88 


20.6 
810 
232,7 

96,7 
1,260 

19.1 
14.2 

1/306 
1,464 

4/86 


2,980,777 
1,071,310 

791,764 
279,546 

37.386 
242,160 
1,311,651 
306,523 

30.173 
6,976 

37,166 

31,431 
118,772 

12 , 030 
101,644 

12,351 
33 ,946 

30,098 
6,839 

18,000 
5.935 

2,016,962 
410,203 
61,148 
1,787,136 

5.953 
9,880 

43 

47,149 


3.131,009 

1P26,755 
750,666 

276,089 
36,064 

240,025 
1,465,134 

301,009 
22,977 
4,749 
39,263 
37.971 

237,456 
10,012 

106,819 
12,509 
41,029 

29,636 
7,598 

16,843 
2,979 

287,010 

2.019,295 
439,500 

58,729 
2,032,450 

6,932 

13,497 
26 

58,336 


3.295,1^3 
1.070,132 
706,749 
363,383 
40,906 

322,477 
1.367,967 
262,590 
25.648 

37.961 
42,33^ 


112,927 
13,356 
45,614 

31.397 
7,293 

16,194 
3,555 


356,043 
39,854 
2.302,963 

6,243 
9,970 

59.925 


3,206,992 
998,286 
650,738 
347,548 
36,870 
310,678 
1,393.323 
255,131 
25,138 

^.053 
35,525 
43.109 

157,848 
17,266 

113,249 
13,441 

31,336 
7,288 

16.234 
3,729 

270,064 
1,826,580 

351,186 
38.458 
2,249,280 

6,390 
10,160 
39 
60,323 


1/  Pounds*  2/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeaa  hay.  ^  Picked  and  threshed, 
4/  Condition  August  1, 
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CROP  PHOLUOlilOK,  AUOUST  1,  I93I 
(Qciitinued) 


;■  PEOJUCTIOil  (ilT  IKOuSaHDS) 


Apples,  Ccm'l  crop  - *'cUo 

GpaTip*?.           •             .  -."hnn 
Cherries  (12  States ).,., c c  " 
Apricots  (  3  States ).  c  e .  r , 
Pe can s*«*fe»  :»»i'j«9»«o»iecoo IT^ ••  * 

1/1.^9,^^33: 

1/71,150 
1/31,008 

1/  2,797 
1/  186 
1/  220 
124,066 

1/123,126 

1/53.485 
1.01,1^0 

1/2,707 
242 
215 

125,622 

121,916 
67,128 
31,997 
3,271 

:  231 
I  170 

121,338 

^1  i  ( 
31,697 

232 
176 

128,100 

Condition  ii.U;^-uct  1 

Average 
iai^o-49 

•  1949 

■ 

:  1950. 

■ 

« 
• 

-  1951 

CITEUS  ?KUITS  2/        ■■      .  ■ 

r 
t 

Oranges  and  ^lan^erinfes. ,  ^pct  ^ 
Grapefruit,        c               v  " 

^onions  ,«c*e'>».?«»««e»»v«)C  " 

•73 

.  63 
75 

45 

.56  , 

72  " 

60  . 
74 

72 
■44 

75 

)' . .  I 

MOi^[THLr  MILE  AID.  EGG  PEODUCO:  I  GIT 


kILK 


BGGS 


:■  Average 
1  1940-'|^V 


June. 
July, 


950 


:  Average  : 


:  ■  -  i  1 1 :.  0  :i  ID  ound  s 


12,392  I 
11,621      j  11,370 


^.538  j  12.535 


11,829 


Millions, 


4,930 

» 

4,259 


5,224 
4.687 


5,270 
4,711 


Jan»-July  Incl 


•     »  •  •  s  e 


■'72,376 


74, 533 


73.725 


35.775 


■  39.423 


39,019 


i/  Incluc'es  some  q.uantities  not  harvested, 

Zj  Season  begins  with  the  tlooiii  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  v/ith  the  cpmpletion  of 
oarvest  the  following  year.  '     ,  '  . ' 
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CaOP  PHODUCTIOi^I,  AUGUST  1,  1951 
(Continued) 

"3^iCIffiAGE~(^i^T_TllOySAI©3l 


CROP 


:  Harvested 

For  : 

1951 

•       AvpfafTp  ; 

1950 

harvest,  : 

percent 

19^0-^9  : 

L  19il 

of  1910 

87,882 

83,302 

62,62^ 

61,741 

o2j  5^ 0 

1U1;,*+ 

44,640 

43,816 

/in  POQ 

17.985 

17.925 

Cl. ,  DOJ 

l<il  c  U 

2,591 

2,729 

0  /Coo 

yO  c  1 

15,393 

15,196 

19jOo1 

l^cJjfcM' 

39,460 

42,027 

j7.^51 

•  1 

12,569 

11,191 

9, 793 

o7o5 

2,448 

1,822 

lo  o2o 

T  r\r\  0 
100  0  J 

405 

266 

226 

05  eO 

3.919 

3,893 

3,696 

9^4-, 9 

1.507 

1,608 

1,9*+^ 

T  on  0 
120  o9 

10,361 

8,767 

W  f«6 

22,163 

18,613 

29,510 

150*5 

74,845 

75,741 

7^>j73 

lUl.  1 

13,892 

15,024 

IM-,  Oil 

•  0 

15,304 

18,308 

ly  J  Dy'4' 

lU  oO 

21,912 

21,336 

0  T  000 
21, J2 / 

T  nn  n 
lUU  c  U 

6,352 

6.565 

0, 614- 

lUUc  ( 

1,882 

1,^93 

l,^ol 

on  0 

99  #2 

471 

219 

2ol 

T  OQ  0 

9,348 

13.291 

J-3.102 

2p043 

1,089 

961 

OOo/C 

2,923 

2,277 

2,255 

Qo  n 

99^0 

Clt  ( 

666 

398 

70.7 

1,613 

1,604 

1,785 

iiic3 

167 

101 

87 

86.1 

306 

336 

335 

99o4 

108 

62 

46 

74.2 

750 

926 ; 

716 

77e3 

265 

•  186 

253 

135 » 7 

37 

39 

41 

106.2 

a  •  •  • 


Corn,     all  3»*»e*«**es*»>oe««>«o 

Wheat ,  all »o««c*o>»o»»»e*cc*o 

V/inter, 

All  springe , 
Ihiruni  c  t . . . 
Other  springe . . 

Oats.  , , , .  o  , .  r . 

Barley,  

Rye . . .  c  , . , . .  c  . . 

Buckwheat   o  

I'laxseed. . . .  „   „ 

Bice  

Sorghun  grain 0  

Cotton  1.1  «<:...••••..»»•• 
ife-y,  all.. 
Hay,  v/ild. 

Hay,  alfalfa. c 
Hay,  clover  and  timothy  2j , 

BJBjyf  lespedeza. ,  c  •  

Beans,  dry  edilDle. .  •  • . . 
Peas,  dry  field, 
Soybeans  for  "beans,... 

Cov/peas  ^7  -  •  •  

Peanut s  4/. ...........o. ...... 

Potatoes,  o ,  <,  c ........  < 

Sweetpotatoes. ...e .*•....... . 

TolDacco  e  c . 

Sorgo  for  sirup. o . 
Sugarcane  for  su^:^ar  and  seed, 
Sugarca.ne  for  sirup.. 
Sugar  "beets, 
BrooEcorn, . . 
Hops  , 

1/  Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1, 
3./  G-rovm  alone  for  all  purposes. 

APPROTi® : 


o.  ...... 


•  so.. 


o  e  .  o  c  e  o 


I  .  .  c  •  » 


2j'  Exclude 
4/  Picked  a 


ACTING-  SECRETARY  0?  AG-RICULTURE 


s  sweet clover  and  lespedeza  hay, 
nd  threshed. 
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G',       Simpson,  Acting  Secretary, 
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Co       Burkhead,  D.  L«  iPloyd, 

R,  Royston,  -i,  Ar  Swedlund, 

H.  Re  Walker,  3.  R.  Miller, 

D.  D.  Pittman,  J.  3.  Hennan, 
Jc  Co  Schoil,                A.  R.  Miller, 

E.  Go  Schlotzhauer,      E.  Rc  Brush. 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

Aug.  I,  1951 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over 
65  to  80 
50  to  65 
35  to  50 
Under  35 


Good  to  excellent 
Poor  to  fair 
Very  poor 
Severe  drought 
Extrenne  drought 


*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  4  8272  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over 
65  to  80 
50  to  65 
35  to  50 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS 

Aug.  I,  1930 


Good  to  excellent 
Poor  to  fair 
Very  poor 
Severe  drought 


*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOB  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  47108 
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GMIiRAL  CROP  REPOmS  A3  (W  AUCrUST  1,  1951 

The  second-largest  all-crop  volume  continues  in  prospect  for  1951 •  Weather 
factors,  varying  by  areas  \^^.thin  the  country,  r*3sulted  in  declines  for  such  importan' 
crops  as  corns  v/heat,  "barley,  flaxseed,  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes  and  tobacco.  These 
were  partly  offset,  however,  "by  improvement  in  prospects  for  all  hay,  oats,  rice, 
sugai^beets,  dry  "beans  and  peas*    Moreover,  crops  for  which  current  estimates  are  the 
first  for  this  season — cotton,  soybeans,  sorghum  grain*  and  peanuts — promise  better 
than  average  yields..    An  aggregate  volume  of  all  crops  3^  percent  above  the  1923^32 
a%-erage  is  nov/  in  prospect*    This  would  be  1  point  lower  -than  indicated  on  July  1 
and  ^  points  less  than  in  the  record  year  19^4'8t, 

Several  million  acres  of  crops  we?:e  destroyed  by  floods  in  a  large  central  area 
in  J*uly«    Although  accurate  estimates  of  individual  crop  acreage  losses  are  not 
available,  allovrance  has  been  made  in  the  production  estimates,  as  of  August  1,  for 
such  losses  as  appear  to  have  occui^redt    The  heaviest  flood  losses  and  damage  occ- 
urred in  the  eastern  tvjo-thirds  of  Kansas,  along  the  Missouri  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries in  Missouri,  and  along  river  systems  in  central  and  southern  IllinoiSo 
Southeastern  Nebraska  suffered  minor  losses  as  aid  small  areas  of  northeastern  Okla- 
homa where  flood  waters  from  ICansas  rivers  overflowed  streams*    The  heavy  rainfall 
during  the  first  half  of  July  resul-ted  in  the  heaviest  floods  of  record  in  Kansas  am: 
along  the  Missouri  River  in  Missoui^i,    ^vlieat,  being  the  principal  crop  in  the  geneisL 
flood  areas,  suffered  the  heaviest  loss  both  to  mature  grain  and  also  to  that 
nearing  maturity  at  the  time  of  the  flood.    Corn  acreage  losses  v/ere  probably  second 
wi,th  oats  third.    Sorghums,  soybeans,  barley,  flaxseed,  and  hay  crops,  particularly 
alfalfa,  also  suffered  considerable  losses*    Crops  growing  in  bottom  lands  of  the 
rivers,  small  streams,  and  creeks  in  the  flood  areas  were  virtually  a  complete  loss. 
In  Kansas  and  northwestern  Missoiu-i,  heavy  rain;:,  high  v/inds,  and  hail  storms  also 
caused  considerable  damage  outside  the  area  covered  by  floods.    Livestock  losses  in 
the  flood  areas  were  relatively  light  as  farmers  vfere  warned  of  the  impending  floods 
and  moved  most  of  their  livestock  to  higher  ground.    Most  mobile  farm  eq[\iipraent  was 
saved  but  losses  of  other  farm  machinery  were  heavj-  in  the  v/orst  flood  areas.  Some 
farm  stored  grains  were  lost;*    Outside  the  severe  flood  areas,  the  rainfall  "bene- 
fited crops  and  was  particularly  favorable  to  pastures  and  other  vegetative  growth. 
Generally  good  v/eather  prevailed  in  this  area  in  late  July, 

Corn  prospects  vrere  nearly  maintained  at  the  July  1  level,  v/ith  the  estimate  at 
3s 20?  million  bushels.    Much  of  the  decline  of  88  million  bushels  is  due  to  flood 
losses,    G-rovdng  conditions  were  fairly  favorable  in  the  Corn  Belt,  as  rapid  progresi 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  did  much  to  overcome  labeness  in  pla,nting  and  previous 
development.    However,  some  corn  which  v;as  planted  or  replanted  late  \\dll  need  at 
least  the  usiml  fall  growing  season  to  reach  maturity-,    In  parts  of  the  South,  corn 
yields  v/ere  reduced  by  drvj  hot  weather.    Corn  was  tass oiling  as  far  north  as 
southern  North  Dakota*    In  lowa^   the  crop  had  made  about  the  same  progress  as  in 
1950,t  but  was  later  than  in  19^  and  1949'.    V/et  fields  in  some  sections  had  pre- 
vented cultivation  to  the  desired  extent,  but  the  airiple  soil  moisture  in  most  corn- 
grovang  areas-  v;as  a  factor  favoring-  current  and  future  development* 

Winter  wheat,  except  in  the  Horthv/est,  v/as  mostly  harvested  by  August  1, 
despite  serious  delays  because  of  intermittent  heav^"  rains  over  most  of  the  , 
Hortla  Central  area.    The  unfavorable  conditions  reduced  test  weights  and  yields 
of  grain,  partly  because  of  harvesting  losses.    Dry,  hot  v;eather  before  harvest  " 
in  Montana  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  forced  grain  to  maturity  and  reduced  yields. 
Consequently,  the  winter  wheat  estimate  fell  to  about  651  million  bushelso 
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Spring  wheat  prospects  also  declined,  principally  in  the  dry  northern  half  of  North 
Dakota  and  westward,  and  prodv.ction  is  now  indicatod  at  nearly  3^8  million  TDnshels. 
The  all  v/heat  total  is  thus  over  998  raillion  "biishels,  72  million  less  than  on 
July  1,  and  the  first  in  8  years  to  fall'"belov;  a  "billion  tushels.    Other  spring 
grains  in  the  northwestern  dry  area  wore  also  aiie-^.ted  hy  thi)  unfavorable  conditions 
for  filling  the  heads.    Nevertheless,  oats  production  at  1,393  million  "bushels  is 
up  25  million  from  July  1;  "but  "barley  at  255  million  "bushels  is  dovm  over  7  million; 
rye  at  25i»l  nillicn  "bushels  is  d.o\m  a  half  million;  and  flaxseed  at  35«5  million 
"bushels  is  nearly  2-^  million  less  than  on  July  le    Rice,  hov;ever,  iiriproved  and  the 

million  "bags  (100  l"bs.)  will  he  a  record  oiitturn*    Cotton  developed  fc;voraDly 
after  a  delayed  start  in  most  southern  areas,  v.'eevil  infestation  is  helov;  average, 
and  with  prospects  mostly  favora"ble  on  A'Otrust  1  an  outturn  of  17,266,000  "bales  was 
forecast c     The  yield  per  fijcre  of  lint  is  indicated  at  21  po-mds  a"bove  average. 
Planting  of  sorghums  v/as  delayed  and  raan;^/  stands  were  either  thin  or  were  replanted 
late  because  of  washing  rains.     As  a  result,  the  acreage  to  be  harvested  for  grain 
is  smaller  than  expected  .?jid  -production  will  bo  about  158  million  bushels,  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  record  1950  cr-'-p.    Soybean  praiuctio^i,  at  270  million  bushels,  also 
falls  belo\v  the  1950  record  crop,  as  prospective  yields  are  lov/er  because  of  late 
plantings  in  some  areas,  weedy  fields  in  ethers  and  slov/  development  in  early  July. 
Potato  prospects  declined  slightly  to  351  m.illion  bushels «    A  peanut  crop  of  about 
1,827  million  pounds  is  e^:pected  on  the  reduced  acrsagGo    Tobacco  prospects  faded 
slightly  because  of  dry  weather,  particularly  in  the  burley  ?-rea. 

Relatively  cool,  v:et  weather  in  much  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country  in  the 
first  half  of  July,  v/as  follovjcd  by  hot  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 
For  most  of  the  South  the  entire  month  vras  warmer  than  usual,     For  the  month  as  a 
whole,  average  temperatures  v^ere  above  normal  -^"or  most  of  the  country,  although 
the5^  were  slightly  below  normal  in  the  Corn  Belt,  in  the  central  and  northern  Great 
Plains  and  California,    Heavy  rains  fell  every  v/o-k  in  much  of  the  interior  of  the 
country,  reaching  totals  2  to  3  times  normal  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  adjacent  parts 
of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Arkanse,3»    RaiuB  v^cre  ?mple  along  most  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Great  Lakes  region.    On  the  other  hand,  rainfall  was  below 
normal  in  a  large  area  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  southward  to  the  Gulf  and  across 
Texas,  Nev/  Mexico  and  the  western  tv/o-thirds  of  GoloradOo    Another  area  where  rain- 
fall was  below  normal  extended  from  northern  North  'Dakota  west  and  southv;estward 
to  the  Pox3ific,  including  all  of  California.    Pa.rts  oi  the  Great  Basin  and  dovm  into 
Arizona  had  good  rains,  v/ell  above  the  July  normalo 

Farm  v;ork  v:as  hindered,  particularly^  in  the  fir'3t  half  of  July  by  frequent 
rains  in  much  of  the  country,    lia.iiy  corn  ficloa  vjere  weedy  because  of  difficulty  in 
cultivation;  in  some  areas  chemical  v;eed-killers  were  widely  used.    Many  fields  did 
not  get  the  usual  quota  of  cultivation  before  the  crop  was  ready  to  "lay  bj^".  Har- 
vesting of  grains  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  adjacent  portions  of  States  v75>-(  delayed 
by  intermittent  heavy  rains  and  floods,     Haymakinr,  also,  was  difficult  : -i  much  of 
the  northern  area,  with  delays  until  stands  were  overripe,  or  with  damage  imd.  loss 
of  cuttings  because  .rains  prevented  curing.     In  the  latter  part  of  July  fa.riners  were 
able  to  make  much  better  progress  and  in  mrny  areas  were  again  up  to  schedule  with 
farm  work. 

The  near- record  all-crops  outturn  forecast  on  July  1  is  still  in  -prospect • 
Declines  in  several  major  crops  v/ere  partially  offset  by  improvement  in  others. 
The  chief  factor,  hoi-/ever,  v/as  that  yieia.s  of  cotton  and  of  some  other  crops,  for 
which  the  August  1  estimate  is  tht  first  in  the  season,  p-i-omise  to  exceed  the 
average  yield  at  which  level  they  were  incorporated  in  the  index  on  July  1, 
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The  aggregate  volme  of  c-orrertt  G'stimates  for  principal  crops  is.  now  comput^sd  at 
134  percent  of  the  1923-32  base,  only  1  point  Zo\^er  than  on  JaxLy'l*    Only  the  138 
percent  attained  in  1948  exceeds 'tliis,    Hedord  crops  are  expected  for  hay,  rice  and 
grapes,  v/hile  soybeans  and  tobacco' -will  be  near-record.    Others  raiich  largor  than 
average  include  corn,  cotton,  sorgh\im  grain,'  sugarcane  and  hops,  v;hile  oats,  sugar  ^ 
beets,  apples,  pears  and- tree  nuts  v/i  11 '"exceed  .average  in  smaller  degree.  Among 
the  crops  b el ov/  average  in  size  are  v;hoat,  barloy,  rye,  flaxseed,  dry, beans,  peanuts 
potatoes,  broomcorn,  peaches,  plims  and  prvme'Sj  with  bucMieat,  dry  peas,  sv/eet-' 
potatoes  ajid  apricots  far  below  average.    ' ' 

Relatively  large  feed  supplies  v;ill  be  aivailable  in  the  1951-52  feeding  season, 
including  large  carryovers  and  relatively  large  ncvj  production.    But  the  nuabor  of 
animal  units  to  be- fed  v/ill  be  largest  in  several  years.  How  production  includes 
the  4th  largest  corn  crop,  a  larger  than  average  oats  crop,  the  3rd  largest  out- 
turn of  sorghum  grain,  but  a  relatively  small  barley  crop*    Eay  will  be  in  ample 
supply,  vjith  about  an  average  carryover,  but  a  record  cut  of  113  million  tons.  Of 
this  more  than  usual  is  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  mixtures.    Some  early  Jiily  cuttings 
v/ere  coarse,  overripe  end  rain-daiaaged,  but  subsequent  cuttings  have  bean  of  good 
quality,  "  Excellent  grazing  is  availa^ble  in  pastures  over  most  of  the  country,  ■' 
though  there  ere  some  large  dry  areas  in  .the  South,  Southvrest  and  North\\reste  The 
reported  condition  at  86  porc^ent  compares  with  88  percent  a  jeox  ago  and  the 
average  of  81  percent*    Range  pastures,  however are  reported  in  the  poorest  con- 
dition for  ^ugu-st  1  since  1946,  v/ith  a  sharper  than  usual  decline  during  July, 
particu3.arly  in  Texas.  ITorth  Dakota,  Montax^a  and  Vfeshington,    Condition  bf  cattle 
and  sheep  is  good^  except  in  the  dry  a.reas. 

Prospective  yields  were  fairly  well  maintained  during  July,  declining  for 
several  important  crops,  improving  for  others <>   -Currently,  only'  the  estimated 
yield  for  cJ.1  hay  sets  a  new  record,  but  several  others  are  near  the. top  —  oats, 
rice,  potatoes  and  tobacco.    On  the  other  hand",  only  for  a  fev;  crops  are  yields  be- 
low r^-erage  —  I'/heat,  sugarcane  and  bcomcorn.  '  The  relatively  high  level  of  yields 
reflects  not  only  the  mostly  favorable  soil  moisture  condition,  but  also  the  use 
of  more  fertilizer^  insecticides  and  vreed-killers,  adoption  of  improved  varieties  - 
and  mechanization  on  farms.    The  composite  yield,  bringing  together  current  esti- 
mates of  yields,,  is  146  percent  of  the  1923-32  average.    This  is  4.point3  higher 
than  in  the  past  tv/o  years,  and  exceeded  only  by  the  151  percent  set  in  1948. 

•  i» 

Egg  production  in  July  was  slightly  larger  than  in  July  1950  and  11  percent 
above  average  for  the  month.    The  n-umber  of  lr^"ing  hens  was  slightly  ,  less  than 
a  year  ago,  although  2  percent  above  average.    Egg  production  per  layer  was  high- 
est of  record  for  July,    Potential  layers  on  farms  numbered  3  percent  more  than  a 
year  ago  and  the  average,  while  p^jLllets  not  of  laying  age  ntimbcred  8  percent  more 
than  a  yoa,r  ago  and  5  percent  above  average.    Milk  production  was  virtuaJ-ly  the 
same  as  in  July  1950,  almost  2  percent  above  avorcCge  for  the  month.    With  .excellent 
grazing  and  r ecord  heavy  grain  feeding  in  poorer  pasture  sections,  production  per 
cow.  continued  at  a.  very  high  level,  setting  a  new  record  for  August  1,.  The 
number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  Juno  1  was  nea.rly  a-s  large  as  on  June  1,  1950,  Dui-ing 
the  first  7  months  of  1951^  milk  production  was  nearly  a  billion  pounds  less  than  in 
the  same  portion  of  1950,    In  July.,  milk  production  per  capita  was  lowest  for  the 
month  in  the  21  years- of  record,  - 

Prospects    for  deciduous    fruits  declined    slightly  during    JtiLy,  but  remain 
11  percent    above    last  year     .and  7 , percent    above  average.      Apples  generally 
developed  v/ell    during  July  and  prospects  now  are  only  1  percent  below  the  1950 
crop^    but  11  percent  above  average.     Outturns  are  expected  to    bo  good  .in  the^ 
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Sast  and  the  iN^orth  Central .  States,  "but- relatively  small  in  Wp.sliington,    A  peach 
crop  one-fourth  larger  than  last  year,  but  slightly  'belov;  averrge  is  now  "being 
harvested;  v/ith  outturns  good  in  the  East,  very  iDoor  in  Central  States  cind  albout 
aver-^ge  in  the  West.    Pear  production  is  expected  to  "be  about  average  and  the  same 
as  last  year.    A  record  crop  of  grapes  is  forecast,    The  sour  cherry  crop  is 
slightly  "belov;  last  years  record  tonnage,  and  the  sv/eet  cherry  crop  is  11  percent 
smaller  than  in  1950,    Apricots  will,  "be  a  relatively  small  crop,  less  than  either 
1950  or  average.    More  plums  than  average  or  in  1950  will  "be  available,  but  the 
prune  output,  v/hile  larger  than  last  yearns  small  production,  will  be  below 
average.    Indicated  production  of  tree  nuts  is  11  percent  larger  than  in  1950 
and  14  percent  ahov^  aver?^e.    The  outlook  for  the  new  citrus  crop  is  excellent 
in  Florida,  good  invQp.lif  ornia,  .  fair  in  Arizona,  but  for  a  near  failure  "in  Texase 

Projects  for  siimmer  vegetables  for  fresh  market  were  maintained  during  July 
at  a  quantity  almost  equal  to  last  summer  and  6  percent  larger  than  averp^e©- 
Larger  outturns  of  celery,  sv;eet  corn,,  spinach,  and  particularly  tomatoes  and 
v/atermelons  are  exp^ectea,    host  vegetables  will  be  available  in  smaller  quantity 
than  last  summer,  with  sharp  reductions  in  summer  onions,  lettuce  and  cabbage. 
Smaller  in  terms  of  tonnage,  but  sharp  in  percenta-go,  were  reductions  in  green 
peas  and  lima  beans.    Supplies  of  esxly  fall  cabbage,  celery  and  tomatoes,  each 
will  be  smaller,  v/ith  their  combined  tonnage  15  percent  smaller  than  last  fall* 
Production  of  all  19-51  fresh  market  vegetables  for  which  estimates  are  noM 
avail able-^-ab out  -  86  percent  of  the  total— v;ill  be  7  percent  less  than  for  the 
same  crops  in  1950,  but  9  percent  more  thcji  average* 

Prospective  1951  tonnnge  of  6  ma. j or  truck  crops  for  processing-- snap  beans, 
kraut  cabbage  grovm  under  contract,  sweet  corn,  ^reen  pea,s,  tomatoes,  v/inter  and 
spring  spinach — is  estimated  at  5,9  million  tons,     This  is  about  a  q\iarter  more 
•than  in  1950  or  the  average.     Snap  bean  prospects  declined  ?-'ring  «^uly,  rnoctly  in 
the  dry  Pacific  Northwest,'  "but  the  outturn  still  will  be  larger  than  in  1950  and 
a  third  above  average.    About  one-fourth  more  sweet corn  than  last  year  and  8 
percent  more  t:ian  averr-ge  will  be  available  for  processing.    "Iv'ith  a  record  yield 
in  prospect,  tomatoes  will  "be  a  third  more  abundant  than  in  1950  and  one—fourth 
more  than  average*    The  torj:iage  of  greeii  peas  for  processing  is  expected  to  total 
a  fifth, more  thr.n  last  year  and  30  percent  above  averr^ge,. 

JH5AT?    ©le  all  v/heat  crop  of  '99.8  million  bushels 'now  in  pro'spect,  is  72  million 

bushels  beloy;  July  1  prospects.    The  current  estimate  compares  with  the 
1950  crop  of  1,027  million  "bushels  and  .the '  10-year  average  of  1,071  million  bush- 
els.    The  decrease . in  production  from  a  year  ago  in  winter- wheat,  amounting  to  100 
million  bushels,  is  partially  offset  by  an  increase  of  '71  million  in  all  spring 
wheat. 

Loss  of  over  one  m.illiQn  acres  of  wheat  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  since  July  1 
due  to  heavy  rains  and  floods  coupled  with  lo^s  in  yield  due  to  continued  v;et 
weather  and  delayed  haj^vest  contributed  to  the  23  million  "oushel  drop  in  produc- 
tion for  these  two  States*    During  the  winter  and  early  spring  abandonment  of 
acreage  was  unus^a£^lly  heavy  in  the  Southern  Plains  Stat  es' mainly  due  .  to  adverse 
weather  conditions,  insects,  and  diseases,    Further  lo-.  c  in' production  occurred  at 
harvest  time  resulting  from  continuous  heavy  rains  in  much  of  the  \^rinter  wheat 
area  from  Colorado  and  Montana  er.stward  through  OhiOo    Unfavorable  weather  in  the 
extreme  r-orthern  part  of  the  Spring  wheat  area  reduced  prospects  for.  thiii  crop. 
Harvest  is  nov/  practically  complete  in  Kansas,  Missouri,,  eastern "  Colorado >  Nebraska 

.\  and  the  central  States©    Harvest  is  under  way  in  the  more  northern  States, 
i'he  1951  yield  of  all  wheat  is  estim<atcd  at  16.0  bushels  per  acre,  compared  with 
16,6  last  yoaJT  and  the  lO-yerx  avorv-^'ge  of  17,1  bushels. 

-  8 
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V7.I H TER  WI-IBAT ;    The  1951  winter  wheat  crop,  indicated  "by  Angug.t  ^1.  repor ts ,  is  65I 

million  bushels  or  5^  million  bushels  less  than  forecast  a  month  agOe 
This  is  the  smallest  winter  v/heat  crop  in  -3  years 0    Current  production  is  I3  per- 
cent less  than  the  19 5^  crop  of  75'^  million  "bushels  a.nd  18  percent  smaller  than  the 
10«year  average  of  792  million  hushelsq    The  indicated  Uo       yield  per  harvested 
acre  of  15o9  "bushels  compared  v/ith  17ol  bushels  in  1950         the  average  of  17o7 
bushels 3    The  1951  winter  vjheat  crop  is  turning  out  smaller  than  a  year  ago  because 
of  both  unusually  heavy  abandonment  of  acreage  during-  the  v;inter  and  early  spring 
months  and  extremely  v;et  weather  during  late  Jilne  and  July  over  much  of  the 
Mississippi  5iver  basinc    Substantially  lower- yields  are  being  realised  than  indi- 
cated a  month  earlier©    Yields  per  acre  are  lov;er  than  July  by  3  l/2  biishels  in 
Nebraska:  2  bushels  in  Sansasj  3'b''-i3hels  in  Ohioj  21/2  bushels  in  Indiana;  and  1«5 
bushels  in  Illinois'o    A  number  of  other  States  also  show  lower  yields  than  a  month 
agOo    Harvest  results  maintained  the  favorable  early  outlook  in  eastern  StateSc 
Prospects  in  the  late  northern  States  of  Montana  and  Washington  continue  good,  even 
though  s].ightly  lov/er  than  on  July  1© 

The  continuous  heavy  ravins »  floods,  and  some  hail  in- late  June  and  the  first 
half  of  July  delayed,  harvest  in  many  Central  areas©    In  man;^^  fields  in  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Indians.,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  ColoradOB  ajid  some  other  States 
v;heat  stood  for  days  after  it  v/as  ripe  becavuse  the  ground  was  too  wot  for  combiningt 
Weed  growth  became  heavy  and  some  over- ripe  grain  shattereda    Also,  low  spots  were 
flooded  causing  lodging  of  some  vjheat*    Actual  harvest  returns  have  not  measured  up 
to  earlier  expectations  in  a  number  of  the  important  wheat  States^    Test  weights 
and  protein  content  are  averaging  lov/er  than  a  year  ago  while  moisture  content  at 
harvest  time  has  been  higher  than  last  year^    Harvest  is  gradually  moving  into  the 
late  northern  States  vmere  weather  in  recent  v/eeks  has  favored  development  of  the 
crop.     Some  very  good  yields  and  quality  are  reported  from  early  retiUTxs  in  these 
late  maturing  StateSo 

All  spring  wheat  production  is  estimated  at  3^8  million  bushels,  I6  million 
less  than  foreca-st  a  m.onth  ago^    The  indica.ted  production  is  approximately  a  fourth 
larger  than  the  195^  crop  of  276  million  and  the  a.verage  of  280  million  bushels « 
Unfavorable  weather  in  the  extreme  northern  areas  of  North  Dakota  during  most  of 
July  reduced  the  crop  there  by  13  million  bushelSo    However,  in  South  Dakota,  where 
soil  moisture  supplies  were  generally  ample  for  plant  needs,  spring  wheat  yields 
improved  during  the  month  and  harvest  of  a  good  auality  crop  is  under  v/ayo  In 
Montana,  additional  moisture  xwuld  be  beneficial  for  filling  late  maturing  grain^^ 
The  prospective  yield  for  the  country  as  a  v/hole  is  I6c0  bushels  compared  v;ith  15»^ 
last  year  and  the  lO-yea-r  average  of  15c 7  bushels „ 

Other  spring  wheat  production  is  nov;  estimated  at  31^\678>000  bushels,,  '  This 
is  29  percent  above  the  1950  crop  of  240,025,000  bushels  and  28  percent  above  the 
average  of  242,160,000  bushelse    The  12  million  bushel  decline  in  production  since 
July  1  is  due  primarily  to  lower  prospective  yields  in  extreme  northern  areas  of 
the  coujitrya    Shortage  of  soil  moisture  reserves  in  parts  of  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  and  the. Pacific  Northv/est  States  \«ras  the  princii^al  factor  contributing 
to  this  declineo  :  Weather  conditions  during  July  favorad  the  crop  in  South  Dakota 
where  indicated  production  is  the  larges.t,  of  record  beginning  in  1919*  Beneficial 
ra-ins  were  received  over  most  of  the  northern  areas  of  North  Dakota  in  'late  July, 
relieving  the  dry  conditions^    Although*  too  late  to  maintain  yields  expected  earlier, 
this  moisture  v;ill  greatly  assist  the  filling  of  late  grain^    The  crop  is  generally 
good  to  excellent  over  the  southern  half  of  the  State o    Har\^est  is  ujider  way  in 
South  Dakota  while  in  eastern  and  southern  North  Dalcota,  a  number  of  vrheat  fields 
have  been  swathed© 
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Cool  v/eather  the  first  three  vreeks  of  Jn3.y  over  the  Drkotas  r,nd  Minnesota  minimized 
the  extent  of  damage  to  the  crop  in  the  dryer  areas.    Yield  ner  acre  is  indicated 
at  16,3  hushels  for  the  U,  S, ,  0^5  "bushel  ahove  the  1950  yields    The  10-year  aver- 
age yield  is  15»9  "bushel So 

Durum  wheat  production  is  now  estimated  at  36 » 870, 000  "bushels,  a  drop  of  4 
million  "bushels  since  July  1*    The  current  estimate  is  2  percent  more  than  the  1950 
crop  of  36,064,000  "bushels  "but  1  percent  smaller  than  the  average  of  37  ,  386,000 
"bu^else    The  U.  S,  yield  per  acre  is  14,1  "bushels  compared  with  13,2  "bushels  a 
year  ago  and  the  average  of  14e8  "bushels,    With  moisture  during  most  of  July  inade- 
quate to  maintain  proper  crop  grov/th  in  the  principal  Horth  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
durum  producing  areas,  production  prospects  deteriorated  over  4  1/2  million  "bushels 
in  these  States  during  the  month.    However,  the  South  Dakota  prospects  iiiroroved 
during  the  period  as  weather  v/as  unusually  favorable  for  maturing  and  harvesting 
the  cropo    In  South  Dakota,  heads  are  well  filled,  grain  is  plump,  and.  test  weights 
are  expected  to  be  above  average* 

.COR^s     The  1951  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  3»207  million  bushels,  a  decline  of  88 

million  bushels  from  the  July  1  forecast*    This  compares  with  3,131  million 
bushels  last  year  and  the  1940-49  average  of  2,981  million.     The  indicated  yield  per 
acre  of  57,9  bushels  is  0»3  and  4^0  bushels,  respectively,  above  last  yea.r  and  the 
average. 

In  the  important  Ivbrth  Central  States,  as  a  group,  prospective  production  de- 
clined 47  million  bushels  during  July,     Tlie  lateness  of  this  year's  crop,  particu- 
larly in  the  western  Corn  Belt,^  makes  it  more  susceptible  than  usual  to  flpcst  damage. 
In  the  western  Corn  Belt  the  stage  of  development  of  this  year's  crop  to  August  1 
was  about  comparable  to  the  1950  crop,     Tlie  crop  vras  retarded  by  v;et,  cool  weather 
during  the  first  half  of  July.     This  was  particularly  true  in  Kansas  and  Hissouri 
and  parts  of  adj^acent  States  v/hers  flood  damage  \7as  heavy  resulting  in  considerable 
a'creages  being  lo.st.    However,  generally  favorable  weather  prevailed  durir^g  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July,  permitting  the  crop  to  pt^rtially  overcome  the  adverse' effects  of 
earlier  v;eather^     Tasseling  is  reported  as  far  north  as  southern  North  D,a!<:otao 

In  Ohio,  hot  and  dry  v/eather  retarded  the  crop  in  some  south- central  and 
southwestern  areas  and  heavy  rains  h-ad  an  adverse  effect  in  the  northvrestern  part 
of  the  State,    Ohio  yield  -prospects  declined  2.0  bushels  during  July,  Prospects 
are  still  good  in  Indiana  despite  dp.-mage  from  heavy  rains  in  local  areas  and 
drought  conditions  in  several  southeastern  counties,     Indiana  yield  prospects  re- 
mained unciir.nged  from  July  1.    In  Illinois,  heavy  rains  and  local  floods  delayed 
cultivo,tion  and  resulted  in  some  acreage  locses,    Hov;ever,  weather  during  the  lat- 
ter-part of  July  v/as  very  favorable  and  the  Illinois  yield  prospect  of  55*0  bushels 
per  acre  is  the  same  as  on  July  1,    About  70  percent  of  the  Illinois  crop  has  tas- 
sel ed.    There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  >iichiga-2i  crop^  primarily  because  of 
weather  factors.,    A  yield  of  39,0  bushels  per  acre,  2,0  bushels  below  the  July  1 
estimate,  is  nov;  indicated  from  Michigan,    The  Wisconsin  crop  made  slov/  progress  dur^ 
ing  early  July  but  improved  considerably  thereafter,  with  the  indicated  yield  of 
44,0  bushels  being  unchanged  from  a  month  earlier*    Yield  prospects  d(5clined  2.0 
bushels  in  Minnesota  v/here  the  late  crop  is  behind  normal  development  for  this  date* 
The  Iowa  crop  is  late  this  year  v;ith  only  26  percent  having  tasseled;  however, 
weather  during  the  latter  nart  of  July  was  almost  ideal,    ^'he  lov/a  yield  of  46.0 
bushels  per  acre  is  unchanged  from  July  1.    Yield  prospects  declined  slia:7ply  in 
Missouri  v/hero  heavy  rains' and  floods  seriously  retarded  the  cultivation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  crop  and  caused  some  loss  of  acreagOe    ^'he  Missouri  yield  of  35,0 
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"bushels  per  acre  is  5*0  bushels  belov  the  July  1  estimate.    Ajnple  ^suh-moi  sture  and 
generally  favorable  weather  prevailed  in  IJorth  Dakota  where  yield  prospects  are  the 
same  as  a  month  •agOs    Prospects  improved  somewhat  i-n  South  faicota  v/here  the  yield  per 
acre  increased  IsO  hushel  during  Jv^ly^    Prospects  also  continued  favorahle  in 
iFehraska;  the  preS^^ent  indicated  yield  of  31  bushels  is  unchanged  from  July  1.,  Heavy 
flood  damage  occurred  in  Kansas  and  acreage  losses  were  suhstantialc 

In  the  IJortheastern  States,  weather  conditions  were  moderately  favorable  during 
Julyo    The  crop  was  retarded  in  northern  and  central  rTev/  York  "by  heavy  rains  but 
progressed  satisf^.ctorily  during  the  latter  part  of  Julyo    Yield  prospects  declined 
slightly  in  Pennsj^vania  where  most  of  the  crop  has  now  tas.seled;  prospects  are  good 
for  silage  conio 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  yield  prospects  declined  on  average  of  1»7  bushe? 
per  acre^  d^iring  July^  .  Most  of  this  reduction  v/as  due  to  continued  hot  and  dry 
wecither  during  the  time  of  tasseling  and  silking However,  rains  during  the  latter 
part  of  July  were  "b.enef icial,  especially  to  the  late  planted  acreage. 

Yield  prospects  either  declined  or  vrere  unchanged  from  July  1  in  all  States 
in  the  South  Central  group «    Dry  weather  was  particularly  injurioiis  to  the  late 
crope    In  Arkansas,  most  of  the  par jy  corn  is  in  the  ^'roasting  ear"  to  ''hard  dough" 
stage*    Flood  damage  v/as  mode:^ately  heavy  in  nor thea,s tern  Oklahoma  where  some  acreage 
losses  werc  .rcporteda 

For  the  West,  yield  prospects  are  unchanged  from  July  lo    Favorable  yields 
are  expected  on  the  irrigated  acreages  and  fair  yields  on  non~irrigated  acreages* 
Colorado,  the  leading  corn  State  in  the  V/estern  group,,  expects  a  yield  of  22«»0 
bushels  per  acre— unchanged  from  July  Ic 

OATS  i    The  indica.ted  production  of  1,393  million  bushels  of  oats  is  above  a  month 

ago,  but  5  percent  below  the  1950  crop.     It  is  6  percent  larger  than  average e 
Production  in  the  North  Central  States*  which  accounts  for  about  four-fifths  of  the 
United  States  total,  is  3  percent  smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  but  10  percent 
larger  than  average*    Among  this  groiip  of  States  only  Missoiiri,  liorth  Dal^ota,  a.nd 
Kansas  are  expected  to  produce  crops  of  less  than  average  size»    i-iost  of  the  Atlantic 
States  expect  larger  than  avera.ge  crops,  but  with  few  exceptions,  the  South  Central 
and  V^estern  States  have  smaller  crops  than  usual© 

The  yield  outlook  for  the  country  as  a  whole  of  360 3  bushels  per  acre  is  3o6 
bushels  above  average «    Prospects  wer«  maintained  or  improved  during  July  in  all 
geographic  artias  ^except  in  the  South  Atlantic  and. the  V/est,  v;here  slight  declines 
are  noted,    Five  of  the  important  North  Central  States  report  simller  yields  than 
a  month  agOs    Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  .and  ITorth  Dal^iota  shov/  reductions  of  two 
bushels  per  acre,  and  Kansas  shows  a  reduction  of  seven  bushels,  primarily  reflecting, 
heavy  loss  from  rains  and  flood;,    In  most  other  flood.  States  the  loss  represented 
only  a  small  f  raction  of  the  seeded  acreage e     The  heaviest  oats  producing  areias 
were  not  involved  and  flood  losses  for  the  country  as  a  v/hole  were  negligible* 
July  weather  v/as  mostly  favorable  for  bringing  the  crop  to  matiirity  in  the  principal 
oats  producing  sect  ions  b    Late  July  brought  noa.rl5'  ideal  harvest  v/ea,ther  in  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  the  country,    ilarvest  has  been  completed  in  most  central  and 
southern  ai'eas  and  is  v/ell  under  way  even  in  the  northernmost  States • 
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BAEOjEYs    The  barley  crop  is  now  estimated  at  255  million  "bushels,  a  slight  reduction 

from  last  ^onth^    This  is  15  and  1?  percent,  respectively,  "below  last  year 
and  average^    I'he  lower  production  this  year  is  due  primarily  to  a  smaller  acreage 
for  harvest  as  the  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  2651  bushels  is  only  0,8  bushel  below 
1950,    The  10-year  average  yield  is  2ko^  bushels. 

Practically  all  of  the  crop  has  now  been  harvested  except  in  the  northern  and 
piountain  areas  where  harvest  is  now  in  progress.,    Rains  were  received  in  time  to 
benefit  the  large  acreages  which  had  been  adversely  affected  by  dry  weather^ 

Flood  damage  in  Kansas  during  the  past  month  resulted  in  a  sharp  reduction  in 
yield  prospects  and  caused  heavy  abandonment  of  acreage*    Little  flood  loss  was  re~ 
ported  elsewhere^    In  the  important  States  of  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  production 
is  expected  to  be  heavier  than. last  year  because  of  increased  yield  in  the  former 
and  larger  acreage  in  the  latter  Stateo    However,  the  heavy  producing  States  of 
Galifornia»  Uorth  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Oregon  show  smaller  production  than  last 
year,  with  3  to  6  bushel  decreases  in  yields  per  acre^    Most  of  this  decline  was  due 
to  prolonged  dry  v/eatherc    Damage  from  diseases  and  insects  was  relatively  light 
this  yearg 

RiTE:    Production  of  rye  is  estimated  at  25c  1  million  bushels,  or  about  2  percent 

below  the  July  1  indication  of  25c 6  million  bushels.    This  drop  is  due  pria« 
dipally  to  unfavorable  vfeather  during  July  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  a  few 
East  North  Central  Stateso    Yield  prospects  inrproved  for  North  Dal<:ota,  and  were  un- 
changed for  South  Dakota  and  Minnesotac    These  three  States  produce  over  half  of 
the  Nation*  s  cropc 

The  1951  rye  crop  is  9  percent  more  than  the  23,0  million  bushels  harvested  in 
1950,  but  is  17  percent  below  the  10-year  average  of  30.2  million  bushels*,  Yield 
per  acre  is  indicated  at  13^8  bushels  compared  with  12,6  bushels  for  I95O  and  the 
10-year  average  of  12,2  bushelsc    Both  yields  and  acreages  for  harvest  were  signi- 
ficantly higher  than  last  year  in  South  Dalcotaj  Minnesota  and  Wisconsinc    Yield  per 
acre  for  North  Dakota  also  averaged  above  1950  but  production  was  off  due  to  the 
smaller  acreage  hax-vested  this  year^ 

The  crop  matured  ujider  favorable  conditions  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  main 
production  areao    Harvest  operations  were  interrupted  by  wet  weather  in  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Indiana  with  some  local  losses  due  to  lodging  and  sprouting* 
Some  acreage  was  still  being  harvested  in  parts  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota^  v/ith 
yields  in  these  States  running  uniformly  good«    V/eather  was  favorable  for  filling 
and    test  weight  was  good.    Cutting  and  combining  was  well  along  in  South  Dakota^, 

BUCKWHEAT;    The  I95I  prospective  buckwheat  crop  of  ^9  053,000  bushels  is  the  smallest 

on  record.    Last  year,  a  crop  of  ^,7^9,000  bushels  was  produced  while 
average  production  ia  6,976,000  bushels*,    The  smaller  crop  in  prospect  this  year  is 
due  primarily  to  the  continued  downward  trend  in  acreage*    Estimated  production  is 
less  than  a  year  ago  in  all  but  three  States,    Slightly  larger  crops  are  expected 
in  South  Dakota  and  Illinois  while  no  change  in  production  is  expected  in  Tennessee^ 

The  acreage  for  harvest  in  1951  has  reached  a  record  low  level  of  226c 000 
acresj  which  is  15  percent  smaller  than  the  266^000  acres  harvested  in  1950* 
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iO-.ysar  average  harvested  acreage  is  405,000  acres..    In  the  majority  of  the  "buck- 
wheat prodacing  States  the  spring  seeding  and  growing  season  has  favored  planting 
and  growth  of  comxjeting  crops  andj  thus,  has  contrihuted  to  the  reduced  plantings  of 
"buckwheat, which  is  a  short  season  catch  crop«    The  prospective  yield  is  17»9  bushele 
per  harvested  acre,  equal  to  that  of  a  year  ago  and  one-half  bushel  higher  than  • 
average .        ■  '  ^ 

HI^;    Production  of  rib^  was  estimated  at~  ^3,109,000  equivalent  lOO-pound  bags  on 

August  1,    This  is  about  threes-fourths  million  bags  more  than  the  July  1 
forecast,  l4  percent  more  than  the  1950  crop  of  37o971,obo  bags,  and  about  3?  per- 
cent more  than  the  lO-year  average  of  31,^31,000  bags*    The  crop  will  be  harvested 
from  21  percent  more  acres  than  in  1950  and  29  percent  more  tha.n  the  IC-year  aver- 
age.   The  indicated  yield  of  2,21S  pounds  per  acre  is  1^3  pounds  below  the  1950 
yield  but  135  pounds  above  a-^-erage^ 

The  present  outlook  in  the  Southern  rice  area,  which  includes  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas^  is  for  a  crop  of  33,406,000  bags  compared  with 
30,199,000  bags  harvested  in  this  area  last  year.     The  crop  is- reported  to  be  in 
good  condition  in  Mississippi.     In  Arkansas »  much  of  the  crop  is  late  due  to  dry 
weather  in  May.    Stands  are  not  quite  as  good  as  usual  and  many  fields  are  reportec 
to  be  grassy*     In  Louisiana,  rice  is  reported  to  be  in  good  condition  V7ith  a 
reasonably  good  yield  in  prospects    Harvest  of  early  varieties  has  begun  in  the 
V/elsb- Jennings  section  of  Louisiana  but  harvest  in  general  is  not  expected  to  get 
under  waj''  until  about  mid-August.    In  Texas,  the  inadequate  supply  of  irrigation 
water  has  lo^.vered  yield  prospects  in  some  areas  but  very  little  damage  has  occurred  < 
from  weeds  or  insect si.    Harvest  of  early  varieties  began  during  the  last  week  of 
July, 

In  California,  the  development  of  the  rice  crop  varies  by  areas  but,  gener- 
ally, it  is  reported  to  be  in  good  condition. "  There  is  ample  water  for  irrigation 
and  an  extended  period  of  warmer  weather  would  improve  growing  conditions.  Early 
rice  is  reported  to  be  "heading.^ 

HICE  STOCKS  OH  jARMS;    The  amount  of  old  rice  remaining  on  farms  on  August  1  in  the 

Southern  Area  is  estimated  at  25,000  equivalent  100-^^pound 
"bags  compared  with  26,000  bags  on  farms  on  this  date  last  year. 

ALL  SORGHUMS  ?0R  CtRAIH:    The  195I  production  of  sorghum  grain  is  estimated  at 

157,348,000  bushels,  only  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  last 
year's  crop  of  237,^56,000  bushels,  but  considerably  above  the  10-year  average  of 
118,772,000  bushels.     The  decrease  from  last  year  is  attributed  both  to  reduced 
yield  and  smaller  acreage  for  grain.    The  indicated  yield  per  acre.  18. C  bushels, 
is  nearly  5  bushels  below  last  year  but  slightly  above  the  average  of  17.5  bushels. 

This  year's  estimated  acreage  for  harvest  as  grain  is  8,767,00.0  acres,  com- 
pared with  10,361.000  in  1950  and  the  average  of  6,737.000  acres.    This  reduction 
is  the  result  of  a  sharp  decline  (27  percent)  in  Texas,  v/hich  usually  accounts  for 
over  half  of  the  total  sorghum  grain  acreage.    Acreages  also>  declined  3  percent  in 
Oklahoma.    Kansas  acreage  is  up.l5  percent  from  last  year. 

Sorghum  prospects  are  now  only  fair.     In  the  Southern  Plains  States  v/et 
weather  delayed  planting  and  resulted  in  considerable  replanting.    Heavy  rains  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri  and  parts  of  adjacent  States  during  the  early  part  of  J*aly  also 
delayed  cultivation  and  caused  some  abandonment  of  acreage, 
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In  Kansas,  the  moist-are  svipply  is  favoralDle,    However,  many  stands  are  thin  and 
some  fields  are  badly  in  need  of  cultivation.    The  Kansas  crop  is  late  and  heavy 
rains  diiring  early  July  further  retarded  the.  crop >    In  Oklahoma,  the  crop  is  progres- 
sing satisfactorily  although  it  is  somev/hat  late,  especially  in  the  HortM/estern  part 
of  the  State  v/here  the  crop  v/ill  'be  loarticularly  susceptible  to  an  earlier-than- 
usual  frost.    In  Texas,  sorghum  prospects  are  only  fair.    Considerable  acreage"  was 
abandoned  in  South  Texas  and  only  fair  jrields  were  attained  from  the  acreages  which 
were  combined.    The  crop  is  still  in  good  condition  in  the  High  Plains  area  of  Texas 
i^iere  a  large  acreage  is  expected  to  be  combined^  but,  rain  is  now  badly  needed  in 
this  area> .         ■  - 

FLAXSEED?    Prospective  production  of  flaxseed  declined  during  July,    The  1951  crop 

-  is  now  estimated  at  35,525,000  bushels,  6  percent  below  a  month  ago;  9 

percent  less  than  last  year's  crop  and  4  percent  below  the  10-year  average.  Flax- 
seed production  has  declined  each  year  since  1948  when  a  record  crop  of  54,529,000 
bushels  was  harvested. 

The  indicated  yield  .for  the  Nation  is  9.6  bushels  per  acre,  slightly  above 
average  but  0,5  bushel  below  the  1950  yield.    In  the  three  important  flaxseed  States 
of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  xv-here  91  percent  of  the  total  production 
is  now  expected,  prospects  declined,  during  July  in  the  first  tv/o'  States  and  was  un- 
changed in  South  Dakota.    Dry  x^eather  and  rust  largely  account  for  the  poorer  pros- 
pects, in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,    Late  plantings  v;ere  hurt  the  most,  v/ith  some 
of  the  latest  plantings  in  North  Dakota  not  expected  to  mature.    Much  early  crop  flax 
in  Southern  and  Eastern  North  Dakota  is  ready  for  swathing*    In  South  Dakota  the 
condition  of  the  crop  varies  widely.    Prospective  yields  were  reduced  greatly  in  some 
fields  because  of  rust,  and  in  others  because  of  heavy  weed  gro\^rfch.    Hovrever,  the 
effect  of  this  loss  was  offset  by  greatly  improved  prospects  in  many  other  fieldse 
Harvest  is  expected  to  start  about  mid-August  in  South  Dal^ota.    In  Montana  and  Kansas 
both  acreage  and  yield  losses  accurred  during  July,  in  the  one  case  a  result  of  dry 
weather  and  in  the  second,  excessive  rain.    In  California,  iirhere  most  of  the  crop 
has  been  liarvested,  the  entire  growing  season  v/as  unusually  favorable  and  a  record 
high  yield  is  "being  obtained,  ..." 

SOYBEANS:    Another  bumper  soybean  crop  is  in  prospect,    A  1951  production  of,  270  millio 

bushels  is  indicated  from  August  1  conditions.    This  is  the  second 
highest  proa,uction  of  record,  being  exceeded  only  by  last  year's  287  million  bushels. 
The  1940-49  average  is  179  million  bushels.    The  indicated  yield  of  20^6  bushels 
per  acre  is  1  bushel  less  than  last  year  but  v/ell  above  the  10-year  average  of  19 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  condition  of  the  crop  on  August  1  varied  widely  by  areas  and  by  States.. 
Prospects  in  the  East  North  Central  States  are  exceptionally  good  with  yield-s  ex- 
pected to  be  above  last  year.    Floods  and  continued  wet  weather  caused  considerable 
damage  in  lov^a,  Missourij  and  Kansas.    A  part  of  the  acreage  lost  to  floods  v/as 
replanted  and  also  some  acreage  was  planted  in  soybeans  after  the  loss  of  other 
spring  crops.    Many  fields  in  those  States  are  late  and  v:eedy  from  lack  of  cultiva- 
tion.   Prospects  in  the  Mississippi  River  Delta  are  also  poorer  than  last  year,  since 
drought  delayed  planting  in  some  localities  and  later  rains  prevented  cultivation. 

The  crop  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  is  progressing  under  favor- 
able conditions.    Yields  in  each  of  these  States  are  expected  to  be  above  last  year 
and  at  near  record  levels.    Floods  in  Illinois  caused  some  losses  but  not  enough 
to  seriously  affect  the  State  production.    Yield  prospects  are  good  in  all  sections 
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of  the  State^,    Weather  has  been  ideal  for  'blooraing  ^nd.  early  fields  sh ov;  a  full  set 
of  pods c    The  crop  in-  Iowa  is  q[uite  uneven,  varying  frcm  a  few  inches  tall  to  heavy 
pod  formation-    A  portion  of  the  crop  is  rather  late  becatise  of  wet  v/eather  hut  it 
made  very  good  progress  during  the, latter  part  of  Julye    There  was  some  flood  losses 
in  Missouri  ft    In  Kansas,  most  of  the  soybeans  are  grown  on  the  upland  farms  and  did 
not  suffer  as  extensive  flood  damage  as  some  other  crops.    However,  many  fields  were 
planted  late  and,  due  to  lack  of  cultivation,  are  rather  weedy^ 

The  crop  is  making  good  progress  in  the  South  Atlantic  StateSc    Yields  in 
North  Carolina,  the  heaviest  producing  State  of  the  area,  are  expected  to  equal  last 
yearns  record  of  1?  bushels  per  acre^    In  the  South  Central  area,  yields  will  aversf 
below  last  years  mainly  because  of  the  spotted  conditions  in  the  Delta«,  Conditions 
in  lyiississippi  and  Arkansas  are  v/ell  below  last  year.    Many  fields  are  late  and 
weedy  due  to  lack  of  cultivations    Hov/everj  grov/ing  conditions  v/ere  favorable  during 
the  latter  part  of  Julyo    The  Kentucky  crop  is  in  excellent  condition  with  yields 
expected  to  be  v/eil  above  last  year  and  above  the  average.    Prospects  are  good,  in 
Tennessee  although  the  yield  per  acre  may  be  slightly  less  thari  the  record  21 
bushels  made  last  yearc 

FEAl^iUTS ;    Production  of  peanuts  from  the  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  is 

estimated  at  1,82?  million  pounds^    This  is  abotit  9  percent  belov/  both  the 
2,019  million  pounds  hai-vested  in  1950  and  the  average  of  2,017  million  pounds ^  An 
increase  of  2?  million  pounds  is  indicated  for  the  Virginia  ~  Carolina  Area  while 
declines  of  I36  million  pounds  and  8^  million  pomidSj  respectively p  are  indicated 
for  the  Southeastern  and  Southwestern  Areas 0 

The  .acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  is  estimated  at  2,255»000  .acres j  1  per-^ 
cent  less  than  in  1950 •  In  the  Virginia-Carolina 'Area  the  acreage  for  picking  and 
threshing  is  2  percent  larger  than  in  1950  while  the  Southeastern  and  Southwestern 
Areas  are  each  expected  to  have  about  .2  percent  less  acreage  than  last  yearo 

The  crop  in  the  Virginian-Carolina  Areas  appears  to  be  in  good  condition  v/ith 
present  prospects  pointing  to  comparatively  high  ■.yields*,    In  the  southeastern  area 
growth  is  quite  variable In  both  areas  dry  weather  during  early  July  retarded 
plant  growth  to  som.e  extent©    This  permitted  a  thorough  cultivation  of  fields  and 
the  crop  generally  is  freer  from  grass  and  weeds  than  usual^    Late  July  rains  caused 
rapid  improvement  of  the  crop  though  somewhat  late-  in  tte  southeast* 

The  Spanish  crop  in  the  Southwestern  area  is  reported  to  be  in  fair  condition* 
In  Oklahomaj  peanuts  are  reported  to  be.  in  good  condition,    While  this  crop  receivec 
excessive  rainfall  during  June  and  early  July.;  favorable  conditions  during  late 
July  permitted  growers  to  clean  their  fields  a    The  crop  in  northcentral  and  eastern 
areas  of  Texas  is  reported  to  be  in  fair  condition  althou^:h  some  acreage  v/as  planted 
latec    Moisture  was  adequate  during  early  July  but  by  Aug"ust  1  the  crop  needed  rain^ 
Harvest  of  the  early  crop  in  South  Texas  began  about  mid-July  where  yields  are 
reported  to  be  low  due  to  dry  v/eather<, 

DRY  BEAMS;    The  dry  bean  production  forecast  for  August  1  is  about  the  same  as  a  , 

month  ago.    The  I95I.  crop  is  nov;  estimated  at  16,23^-^1000  bags  (lOO, pounds 
uncleaned  basis)  compared  to  16,19^»000  on  July  1  and  16^843,000  bags  hai-vested  in 
1950 0    This  is  the  smallest  crop  since  19^6  and  is  about  10  percent  belov;  the 
10-«year  average.    The  U,,  S^  indicated  yield  is  relatively  high— "1,096  pounds  per 
acre  compared  to  1,128  po^jjads  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  958  pOTinds  i)er 
acroc 
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Yield  per  acre,  prospects  iiriproved'  iii  the  Northeast  area,  due  lar-^ely  to  the 
unusually  favorable  conditions  r sport ed' in  Michigano    Yields  in  tliat  State  are 
expected  to  "be  higho    Much  01  the  acreage  is  vining  and  has  started  to  blosson  and 
set  podsv     The  v/eather  in  Michigan  during  the  first  v/eek  of  August  has  continued 
favorable  for  the  setting  of  podso     In  I\Tew  York  there  has  been  some  damage  from 
excessive  rains  and  yield  prospects  dropped  slightly  irOEi  a  month  ago,  although  the 
crop  is  still  in  relatively  good  condition.    The  Northv/estern  area  shov;s  little 
change  from  a  month  ago,     Idaho  and  Vfashin^^ton  indicate  slight  increases  in  2^ield 
prospects  but  other  States  of  the  area  are  unchanged  froni  July  1^ 

Brought  in  the  dry-land  Pinto  area  of  the  Southwest  has  severely  curtailed 
yields  in  ColoradOj  Nev;  Mexico,  and  Utah,    The  indicated  yield  in  Colorado  has 
dropped  considerably  since  last  month.    The  crop  in  southv/estern  Colorado  is  expected 
to  be  the  shortest  in  years  due  to  lack  of  rainfall*    Hov/ever,  a  larger  than  usual 
proportion  of  the  Colorado  crop  is  in  the  northern  irrigci,ted  area  \^here  yields  are 
expected  to  be  good.    The  Utah  crop  is  necir  a  complete  failure,  except  for  a  small 
acreage  of  irrigated  beans*    The  IJev;  Mexico  production  may  reach  about  109>000 
bags  or  only  one-sixth  of  average c    Much  of  the  Nev  Mexico  production  this  yea,r  will 
be  from  irri-^ated  acreage  a-s  relatively  few  dry  land  beans  are  expected  to  be 
harvestedo    California  prospects  showed  some  improvement  over  July  1,  mainly  in 
Lima's  as  the  indicated  yield  is  for  "other  beans"  the  same  as  a  month  a,gOr  G-rowing 
conditions  in  that  State  a.re  generally  good  except  for  some  acreage  of  dry  land 
plantings  which  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total. 

DRY  PEAS;    Production  prospects  of  dry  peas  improved  about  five  percent  d\iring  July, 

The  1951  crop  now,  estimated  at  3»  ?29|000  bags,  is  25  .percent  greater 
than  last  year's  small  crop,  but  is  3?  percent  belov/  the  10-year  average  production 
of  5»935iOOO  bagss    Acrea£,e  for  harvest  in  1951  is  26  percent  above  a  year  agOc 

August  1  prospects  indicate  a  yield  of  1,32?  pounds  per  acre  compared  with 
1,360  pounds  last  year  and  1,230  po^Jn.ds  the  lO-year*  aver^t^eo    Yield  per  acre  improved 
during  July  in  the  tv/o  leading  producing  States  of  'sashington  and  Idaho  vjhich  have 
approximately  85  percent  of  the  total  harvested  acreage  of  dry  peas. 

The  dry  pea  crop  had  generally  favorable  weather  for  ^rov/th  and  maturity 
durin-o  July  in  Washington,  Idaho  and  California,  but  conditions  were  less  favorable 
in  Montana,  and  North  Dakota  where  yield  prospects  are  somewhat  lov/er  than  a  month 
ago, 

TOBACCO;    Production  prospects  for  all . tobaccos  in  1951  are  not  as  favorable  as  a 
month  ago  but  the  current  estimate  of  2,2^-i'9  million  pounds  is  nearly  11 
percent  above  the  1950  crop  of  2,032  million  pounds.    The  19^0-^9  average  production 
is  1,787  million  pounds «    The  larger  prospective  flue-cured  and  burley  tobacco  crop 
this  year  is  due  to  increased  acreage  since  yields  are  generally  lov/er  than  in  1950* 

The  production    of  flue- cured  tobacco  is  placed  at  1,399  million  pcondsc  This 
is  a  reduction  of  about  2  percent  from  the  July  forecast  ejiA.  compares  with  1,257 
-million  pounds  produced  in  1950,'   Dry,  hot  v/eather  generally  prevailed  over  the 
area  and  the  crop  has  been  adversely  affected,  particularly  in  some  areas  of  Horth 
Carolina,    Marketing  of  type  1^  is  v;ell  advanced  and  marketing  of  type  13  is  now 
active. 
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Burley  tobacco  production  prospects  are  lower  than  a  month  ago.    However,  at 
576  million  pounds,  the  current  forecast  is  78  million  pounds  ahove  the  level  of 
production  in  1950*     Inadequate  rainfall  during  July  was  a  limiting-  factor  in  most 
producing  areas 0  ^ 

Production  of  Maryland  tobacco  is  indicated  at  ^5*9  million  pounds  which  is 
almost  3  percent  more  than  forecast  last  month  and  about  15  percent  greater  than 
last  year's  production. 

Prospective  production  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos  are  60,6  mil- 
lion pounds  and  32*6  million  pounds,  respectivelyo    Production  of  fire-cured  tobacc' 
is  up  almost  6  percent  and  dark  air-cured  nearly  1^  percent  from  last  year. 

August  1  estimates  of  ci^yar  tobaccos  are:  fillers,  66«7  million  pounds  {binders, 
53»6  million  pounds;  and  wrappers,  1^)'#6  million  pounds.    Some  acreage  loss  of  type  55 
occurred  in  Wisconsin  from  floods  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  the  estimate  for 
cigar  binder  tobacco  is  lower  than  a  month  ago.    Lower  prospects  in  New  England  also 
6U3C0unt  for  some  of  the  reduction  from  the  July  estimate.    Production  of  cigar 
tobaccos  in  1951  is  currently  estimated  to  be  belov;  1950  production  as  follov/s: 
fillers,.  6  percent;  binders,  18  percent;  and  wrappers,  3  percent. 

BROOMGOM:    A  1951  broomcorn  crop  of  38,800  tons  is  indicated.    This  is  about  13^000 

toils  larger  than  last  year's  small  crop  of  25»9Q-0  tons  but  3,850  tons 
less  than  the  10-year  average.    Production  in  19^i'9  totaled  44^800  tons.  Prospective 
production  is  higher  than  last  year  in  each  of  the  six  important  producing  States 
with  sharpest  relative  increases  in  Kansas,  Colorado  and  Nev;  Mexico  where  both  yields 
and  acreages  are  higher  than  last  year* 

The  planted  acreage  this  year  is  estimated  at  284,000  acres,  32  percent  more 
than  last  season's  total  of  215,500  acres  but  3  percent  less  than  the  10-year  average 
Percentage  increases  from  last  year  in  the  planted  acreage,  by  States,  are:  Illinois, 
11  percent;  Kansas,  6O;  Oklahoma,  33;  Texas,  78;  Colorado,  10  and  Hew  Mexico,  30 
percento    The  indicated  abandonment  of  10.9  percent  is  only  slightly  higher  than 
average  leaving  253 » 000  acres" for  harvest.    This  compares  with  186,500  acres 
harvested  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  265,400  acres. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  brush  is  estimated  at  306  pounds  compared  with  279  pounds 
in  1950  and  the  10-year  average  of  320  pounds.    Prospective  yields  are  higher  than 
last  year  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Colorado  and  Nev/ Mexico  and. are  below  last  season  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  crop  in  Illinois  is  making  satisfactory  progress  and  harvesting  dates  are 
expected  to  be  about  average.    In  Kansas,  broomcorn  prospects  are  favorable.  Heavy 
rains  in  early  June  v;ashed  out  considerable  acreage  in  Oklahoiha  and  some  of  this 
acreage  v/as  not  replanted.    Harvest  of  the  ea'^y  crop  in  the  Lindsay  area  was  prac- 
tically completed  by  August  1.    Hov/ever,  there  is  considerable  late  planted  broomcorn 
in  this  area  with  some  acreage  just  up  to  a  stand  on  the  first  of  August.  Broomcorn 
in  the  Dwarf  area  of  Oklahoma  is  also  late.    In  Texas,  growing  conditions  have  been 
unfavorable  in  all  areas.    Cutting  and  curing  v/as  completed,  in  South  Texas  by  the 
latter  part  of  July,;  Drought  conditions  in  Central  Texas  hastened  harvest  and  most 
fields  v/ere  pulled  by  August  1.    In  Colorado,  weather  has  been  favorable  with 
moisture  supplies  sufficient  for  the  most  part  to  mature  the  crop.    Growth  is  much 
in  advance  of  last  year  and  some  harvesting  is  expected  by  Septem,ber  10.    In  Hew 
Mexico  broomcorn  prospects  are  only  fair.    Considerable  replanting  was  necessary  and 
some  of  the  acreage  was  planted  exceptionally  late.  ' 
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.COI#IERCIAL  APPLES.^    Prospects  for  apples  in  commercial  areas  declined  slightlj^  durin^ 

July,     The  August  1  forecast  of  121 -,338,  COO  "bushels  is  down 
about  600,000  "bushels  from  the  July  estimateso    The  present  forecast  is  for  a  crop 
1  percent  helov/  the  I950  production  of  123?  126, 000  oushels,  9  percent  "below  the  19^9 
crop  of  133*7^24000  "but  11  percent  a"bove  average-.    The  eastern  crop  is  indicated  at 
59i778j000  bushels,  down  about  1  percent  from  a  month  ago  but  5  percent  above  the 
1950  crop*    Prospects  in  the  Central  States  improved  1  percent  during  July  with  the 
Aragust  1  forecast  at  2^,0718  000  bushels^     This  is  3^  percent  above  the  short  I95O 
crop.    Prospects  for  the  western  crop  showed  a  slight  decline  from  the  July  figurec 
^he  37».^89»000  bushels  indicated  on  August  1,  is  down  about  one-half  percent  from  a 
month  ago,  and  is  22  percent  below  last  year's  large  cropo     Compared  with  the  10- 
year  average,  the  East  is  expecting  a  }0  percent  larger  crop,  the  Central  States  a 
26  percent  larger  crop,  while  in  the  West  the  outlook  is  for  ai  crop  15  percent 
"below  average. 

The  outlook  for  appl-es  in  the  IJew  England  States  is  very  favorablcc    The  crop 
is  sizing  rapidly  with  an  abundance  of  moisture  and  above-average  tenrperaturesG 
Insect  damage  is  light  in  most  areas,  though  scab  infection  is  heavy  in  some  loca- 
lities ©    The  harvesting  season  is  expected  to  be  about  average  this  year*    The  New 
York  crop  is.  sizing  well  in  all  commercial  areaso    Scab  remains  a  problem  in  all 
orchards  with  infection  in  Mcintosh  very  serious.    The  damage  is  more  serious  in  the 
western  parts  of  the'  State  than  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  Lake  Champlain  areas 0 
Development  of  the  crop  is  about  a  week  ahead  of  last  year?,    Duchess  and  Wealthy 
prospects  are  belbv;  a  year  ago,  while  Crreenings  are  substantially  above  last  yeare 
Cortland  prospects  in  the  Hudson  Valley  are  above  last  season  but  in  the  Ontario 
area  are  eq.ual  to  1950»    Mcintosh  and  Homes  are  below  1950  in  the  western  sections 
but  in  the  Hudson  Valley  are  above  1950©    The  outlook  for  Delicious  is  about  the 
saine  as  in  1950*    T'he  New  Jersey  crop  is  promisingo    The  size  and  finish  of  early 
apples  are  good.    The  Pe^sylvania  crop  is  sizing  very  well ^    The  fruit  is  well  . 
formed  and  very  little  russeting,  scab,  curculio  and  codling  moth  damage  has  been 
reportedo    The  reason  appears  to  be  a  little  earlier  than  last  year? 

Harvest  of  the  Delav/are  and  Maryland  crops  is  progressing  satisfactorily^  The 
crop  Bized  well  and  the  season  seems  to  be  a  little  ahead  of  last  year.    The  Mary- 
land crop  is  free  of  disease  and  insect  damage.    The  Virginia  crop  made  satisfactory 
grov/th  during  July  except  in  some  areas  where  lack  of  rainfall  has  retarded  growth. 
The  q.uality  of  the  crop  is  very  ^ood,  the  best  in  many  yearso    In  West  Virginia, 
the  crop  is  sizing  well.    Prospects  in  North  Carolina  declined  during  July  becaus-e 
of  the  unusually  heavy  late  drop  and  the  dry  weather  retarding  the  sizing  of 
inanj'-  varietieso 

In  Ohio,  weather  conditions  during  July  were  favorable  for  sizingc    Harvest  of 
summer  varieties  was  under  way  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  will  continue 
most  of  Augusta    Harvest  of  fall  varieties  will  begin  around  September  1.  The 
crop  in  Indiana  is  grov/ing  and  sizing  very  v/ello    In  Illinois  the  abundance  of 
moisture  caused  good  sizing  of  the  crop/   In  the  southern  counties  harvest  of 
Jonathan  will  be  active  around  the  last  week  of  August  and  harvest'  of  Grimes  around 
September  10.    In  the  western  counties,  haj^vest  of  these  varieties  will  be  active  • 
around  mid-September o    The  Michigan  crop  is  sizing  wellc    Insect  daina.ge  has  not  been 
serious  this  year^     Some  scab  has  continued  to  show  up,  especially  on  the 
Mcintosh  and  Cortland  varieties'.    Mcintosh,  Jonathan  and  Delicious  are  expected 
to  produce  good  crops^    Only  fair  crops  of  Northern  Spy  and  Steele «s  Red  are 
expected*    The  outlook  in  Wisconsin  is  spotted  with  a  good  crop  in  prospect  in 
the  Kickapoo  Valley,  while  in  the  Door  County  area,  production  will  be  light, 
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The  qu^^lity  cf  the  crop  is  "being  lowered  "by  sca"bo    In  Minnesota,  a  severe  storm  in 
the  Laice  r-anne tonka  area  on  July  20  caused  some  damage  to  the  crop,    Missouri  is 
expecting  a  crop  25  percent  alDOve'last  year  and  6  perceni?  a'bove  averagec  Quality 
will  "be  poorer  thaji  usual  as  v/et  vreather  has  prevented. effective  cover  spraying©  It 
Kansas,  fall  and  winter  apples  are  generally  developing  v-'ello    Moisture  has  been 
ample  in  Arkansas  and  the  crop  is  sizing  well, 

In  Montana,-  a  small  crop  is  expected  "because  of  damage  "by  late  fre"ezeSo  The 
crop  is  very  cleanc>    The  Id.aho  crop  is  in  good  conditi-on  arid  the  fruit  is  sizing 
wello    In  Mew  Mexico,  the  shortage  of "  water  in  many  . areas  retarded  the  sizing  of  the 
cropo 

The  Oregon  crop  is  sizing  satisfactorily  except  in  dryland  orchards  of  western 
parts -of  the  Stateo  .East  of  the  Cascades,'  most  of  the  orchards  are  irrigated©  The 
Delicious  crop  will  "be  about  one- -half  01  the  195^  crop  while  for  Yellow  Kewtora,' 
the  outlook  is  for  a  crop  about  11  percent  less  than  last  year*.s  production.  In 
Washington^  most  of  the  orchards  in  the  commercial  areas  have  been  irrigated  during 
the  past  monthe    The  high  temperat^ires  for  a  short  period  during  July  probabily. 
retarded  sizing,.    The  V/inesap  variety- probably  suffered  most  since  these  trees  are 
generally  carrying  a  heavy  seto    The  Delicious  crop  is  very  spotty  a.nd  production 
will  be  the  smE.llest  in  many  years.    Sizes,  hov/ever,  are  expected  to  run  larger© 
Jonathans  are  shov;ing  some  colore    The  California  crop.,  made  good  development  during 
July«    The  Gra.venstein  crop  this  year  is  indicated  at  2,153o000  bushels  or  331»CC^^ 
above,  last  yearc  .  The  later  varieties  are  well  spaced  on  the  trees  and  have  genf.  rally 
mside  good  size©    The  harvest  of  G-ravenstsins  started  about  mid- July  but  has  adv£Jiced 
slowly  to  date<5 

PEACHES;    The  peach  crop  is  forecast  at  67,772,000  bushels— -27  percent  larger  than 

last  year  but  5  percent  smaller  than  average^  Production  in-  the  10  early 
Southern  Sta^tos  is  3  times  the  short  crop  of  last  year  and  9  percent  above  average© 
The  llorth  Atlantic  and  Middle  Atlantic  regions  have  crops  larger  than  last  year  and 
larger  than- average  v/hile  the  Central  Region  has  a  very  short  production  beca^use  of 
winter  and  spring  freeze  damage©  The  crop  in  the  ¥est  is  above  last  year  but  below 
average o 

California  clingstone  peaches  are  estimated  at  21, 585 f^CO"  bushels— 10  percent 
above  -last  year  and  1^  pei'cent  above  average©    Harvest  of  earlj^  clings  for  canning 
started  about  July  12  and  the  crop  has  been  moving  in  voliLme  since  late  July.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  small  sized  fruit  v/ill  Tjrobably  be  left  uniiarvested  under 
restrictions  of  the-  industry  control  programo    California  freestones  are  estimated 
at  10«793tO'^0  bushels — 8  percent  above  last  year  but  3  percent  less  than  averagex 
Harvest  of  early  Slbertas  is  practically  completed  and  regular  Elbertas  hr7i.ve  started 
to  move  in  volumes    More  California  freestones  tha.n  usual  -are  being 'canned  this  year 
but  less  are  being  dried.    The  TJtah  crop,  at  1,0158000  bu.shels>  is  a  tliird  •  above 
average.    Harvest  has  started  and  volume  movement  is  expected  ' about  ■  mid-* Au/rust, 
Washington  at  893.?000  bushels  and  Oregon  at  ^l84,000  bushels  are  "short  because  of  . 
spring  freeze  damageg    Colorado  ex^^ects  only  260,000  bushels  bhis  year,  compared  i-dth 
the  average  of  l,95^i)000  bushelso    Practically  all  production  this  year  is  in  Mesa 
Countyo 

Total  production  for  the  mid-Atlantic  States  (Va,,  Wo  Va» ,  Pa,,  N,  Je, 
Dels  8  Mda)  is  estimated  at  (3,307iOOO  bushels— -3^  percent  above  last  year  and  2-6 
percent  above  . aver ago o    The  season  in  this  area  is  about  normal »    Size  and  quality - 
are  generally  goods.   Prospects  in  Virginia  contimie  f avoidable  and  a  crop  of 
1»950«000  bushels  is  estimated  compared  v/ith  only  837,00-0  bushels  last  year  and 
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the  averse  of  1,572,000  bushels*    Peak  harvest  is  now  expected  in  southwest  Vir- 
ginia Au^st  9  to  13,  central  Virginia  Angast  15  to  23,  and  northern  Virginia  August 
20  to  25.    Maryland  at  756,000  bushels,  Delaware  at  423,000  bushels,  and  West 
Virginia  at  626,000  bushels  are  each  above  last  year  and  above  average.    Harvest  is 
v/ell  under  way  on  the  Del^Mar  Peninsula   and  has  started  in  most  other  sections  of 
Maiyland  and  in  West  Virginiac    However,  the  movement  of  Elbertas  and  other  late 
varieties  is  not  expected  in  volume  until  the  last  half  of  August.  .In  Nev;  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania   production  prospects  are  considerably  above  average*    Harvest  of 
early  varieties  has  started  in  both  of  theso  States«>    Hew  York  prospects  e^re  about 
average.    Harvest  of  early  varieties  has  started    in  the  lov/er  Hudson  Valley, 

The  central  States  have  a  short  peach  crop  this  year  because  of  winter  and 
spring  freeze  damage.    The  Michigan  crop  is  only  672,000  bushels  compared  with 
4,800,000  bushels  last  year  and  3,607,000  bushels  average.    Harvest  will  begin  on 
the  early  varieties  about  August  20  in  the  southern  counties  and  about  a  week  later 
in  the  other  areas,    Elbertas  wonH  be  ready  for  hairvest  until  after  September  1, 
The  crop  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  is  extremely  short  but  Ohio  is  above  average  and 
Missouri  is  80  percent  of  average.    Harvest  of  early  varieties  has  been  completed 
in  these  States  and  movement  of  Elbertas  and  other  midseason  peaches  vrill  be  under 
way  by  mid~August, 

The  10  Early  Southern  States  produced  a  large  crop  (19,356,000  bushels)  this 
year  with  harvest  about  completed.    The  Carolinas  vrere  still  moving  late  peaches 
the  first  v/cek  of  August o    The  Garolirias  and  Georgia  had  bumper  crops  this  season 
but  all  other  States  in  this  group  were  below  average  except  Oklahoma  and  ITlorida, 

PEARS t      The  U,  S.  crop  is  now  estimated  at  31,697,000  bushels — 2  percent  above 

both  the  1950  crop  and  the  average ^    Tlic  total  for  the  throe  Pacific  Coast 
States  is  25,274,000  bushels— 1  percent  below  last  year  but  6  percent  above  average, 
Barletts  in  these  States  are  indicated  at  18,490,000  bushels  and  other  varieties 
at  6,784,000  bushels*    Bartlett  production  is  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago  i-rhile 
other  varieties  are  down  5  percent, 

California  Bartletts  at  11,876,000  bushels  are  6  ;p7cent  beloiir  last  year  but 
13  percent  above  average^  The  maturity  of  the  crop  is  later  than  last  year,  but 
by  the  end  of  July  shipments  had  reached  a  volume  of  30  cars  per  day.  Demand  has 
been  active  for  fresh  market  and  canners  are  expected  to  show  an  active  iiitorest 
during  August,  Other  pears  are  estimated  at  1,792^000  bushels — 23  percent  above 
average o    Other  pears  have  not  sized  as  rapidly  as  expected  earlier ^ 

Washington  Bartlett  production  is  estimated  at  4,290,000  bushels— 9  percent 
above  a  year  ago  but  20  percent  belovr  average.    The  late  freezes  cavised  a  large 
quantity  of  frost  marked  pears  this  year— a  factor  vrhich  will  reduce  considerably 
the  quality  of  the- fruit.    This  factor  varies  considerably  by  areas  and  by  orchards 
with  a  substantial  part  of  the  crop  likely  to  fail  to  meet  the  normal  quality  of 
fruit  sold  fresh  or  to  cannerso    Other  pears  are  indicated  at  1,680,000  bushels-** 
8  percent  below  average.    Many  winter  pears  as  well  as  Bartletts  v/ill  be  of  lov/ 
quality  because  of  frost  dama.ge,    D'AnJous  vdll  be  ready  for  harvest  about  Scritcm- 
bor  1. 

Oregon  Bartletts  at  2,324,000  bushels  are  23  percent  a.bove  last    year  and 
18  percent  above  average.    Picking  of  Bartletts  is  expected  to  start  the  first  week 
in  August  in  the  Medford  area.    Harvest  in  the  Hood  Ri-'er  Valley  is  not  expected 
to    start    before  August  17,      Other  pears  are  forecast  at  3,312,000  bushels— 
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17  percent  above  average,    iH^here  is  considerable  frost  marked  fniit  in  the  Hood 
Eiver  Valleyv    Harvest  of -^all  and  winter  pears  is  expected,  to  start  in  the  Medf-ord 
area  about  August  SO, 

The  luporisjit  eastern  pear  States  of  New  York  and  Michigan  are  estiinated  at 
l,072j000  bushels  aiid  990,000  bushels,  respectively.    Both  are  above  last  year  and 
above  average,,  - 

GRAPES  p.    Grape  production  prospects  on  August  1  v;ere  for  3, 244, 600  tons,  dovm  1  per- 
cent from  a  month  ago  but  still  20  percent  above  t-^he  1950  production  and 
15  percent  above  average.    The  present  urospect  is  for  the  largest  cro-o  of  record— 
3  percent  above  the  previous  record'  crop  of  3,159,500  tons  in  1946o    Prospects  in 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  for  California  raisin  varieties,,  declined  slightly  during 
July,    Most  of  the  other  States  showed  no  change,  or  very  little  chojige  from  a  month 
ago.    Prospects  in  the  Great  Lakes  States,  at  111,700  tons»  is  45  percent  below  the 
record  crop  produced,  in  1950*     California  i^s  expecting  a  record  crou  of  3,062,00,0  , 
tons  this  yeaJT.  ,  .. 

In  Ne\'7  York,  development"  of  the  crop  has  bgen  satisfactory  except,  for  limited 
areas  in  Chautauqua  County  and  the  Finger  Lakes' which  were  damaged  by  hail.  Pros- 
pects in  Pennsylvania  declined  during  the  month  due  primarily  to  the  hail  storm  of 
July  19  in  the  Srie  belt«    In  Ohio,  the  season  has  been  favorable' for  the  growth-,  of 
grapes.    Harvest  is  expected  to  begin  about  the' middle,  of  3 eptember-."-about  2  v/eeks 
earlier  than  last  year.    The  Michigan  crop  has  been  reduced  by  black  rot  in  some- '  ■ 
areas  of  Van  Buren  County*    Prospects  .in  Arkansas  are  good.    Grapes  in  V-af-hingtoii 
are  malting  good  grov/th.    Supply  of  irrigation  water  has  been  sutf  icient  fo-r  vines  to 
maintain  development  during  the  extremel^r  hot  weatherc  '  "  - 

Cei^lifornia  prospects  declined  slightly  during  the  month  but  the  total  crop  • 
still  promises  to  be  the  largest  of  record— 4  percent  above. the  previous  record  in 
1946.    Raisin  varieties  were  responsible  for  the  decline  during  the  month,  but  the 
1,698  jOOO  tons  in  prospect  v;ould  still  be  28  percent  above  last  year.    V/ine  and 
table  varieties  are.  expected  to  exceed  last  year  by  25  percent;  and  22  percent,  re-* 
specbively^  .  Conditions  have  been  favorable,  for  the  develox^ment  of  grapes^  '  '2here  is 
very  little  mildev/  or  leafhopper  damage  so  far.    'Ihere  was  some  sunbrirn.nig"  during  . 
July  which  will  probably  reduce  slightly  the- volume  of  Tokays  that  ■  coji  be  shipped* 
The  first  cutting  of  Thompson  Seedless  for  raisins  will  begin  in  areas  of  the  S.dn 
Joaouin  Valley  late  in  August  but  the  main  cutting  for  raisins  will  not  be  under  way 
until  early  September,     The  high  temperatures  of  July  30  and  ;?1  are  not  e:cnected  to 
cause  munh  T.urn  irgury  since  the  sugar  content  v/as  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
much  damage,  v 

CIERUSg     Condition  of  oranges  in  the  II.  S.  .(from  bloom  of  1951)  averaged  72  percent 
on  Aagust  1  with  72  percent  a  year  ago  and  73  pergent  the  10-5' ear  August  1 
average©    Grapefruit  condition  averaged  44  percent  compared  v;ith  SO  pf-u"cei>t  a  year 
ago  and  63  percent  average.    The  Augirst  1  condition  of  new  crop  California  lemons  is 
76  percent  compared  with  74  percent  a  year  ago  and  the  aver.a^^e  of  75  percentj, 

Movement  of  1950  crop .  Plorida.  citrus  continued  iii  heavy  volum?^  later  in  the 
season  t.Ijan  U5ni.al  vthis  . ye^r;,,  b^^^  all  harvested  "bj^A^igust  1.  Practically 

the  only  citms  left  from  the,  1950  bloom,  are  the  California  crops  of  Valencia  ... 
oranges,  summ.^r  grapefruit *,and. lemons,  /     ..   ,        ,  -.u  ^v^- 

I!l5li>da  weather  during  July  was  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  new  citrus 
crops,  ir^c[a?nt  rains  furnished  ample  moisture  and  early  bloom  fruit  has  sized 
rapic'ly.     The  late  bloom  of  June  and  July  has  also  been  setting"  fruit. 
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In  Texas,  the  citrus  trees  which  siirvived  last  -^/inter's  freeze  made  slow  grovrtlio 
Production  in  1951-52  will  be  negligible.    Rainfall  during  July  was  limited  to  a 
few  scattered  shov/ers*    Temperatures  v/ere  high  and  irrigation  water  v/as  short  in 
some  sectionso    Removal  of  trees  has  continued  in  all  sections  of  the  Valley^ 

Arizona  prospects  for  1951-52  are  poor  to  fair^    Tlie  set  of  fruit  is  generally- 
light  and  most  growers  are  short  of  irrigation  waterc 

In  Calif ornia^  the  new  citrus  crops  made  good  development  during  July,  Mois- 
ture supplies  continued  short  in  the  southern  counties  and  in  the  southern  part 
of  San  Joaquin  County^ 

PLUMS ;    The  Aug-ast  1  forecast  for  plums  in  Michigan  and  California  totaled  102  j  000 

tons,  up  5fOGO  tons  from  the  July  estimate*     The  present  forecast  is  2k 
percent  above  the  1950  crop  and  the  same  percentage  above  average.     The  California 
crop  made  good  growth  during  recent  weekse    Both  size  and  quality  are  now  satis- ' 
facto rj'"*    Shipments  to  date  are  about  20  percent  above  those  of  the  same  date  in 
1950*    The  Michigan  crop  is  now  making  good  progress,    Sarlier,  there  was  a  heavy 
drop  due  partly  to  curculio  and  partly  to  the  November  1950  freezes 

PEUIT^ »    The  Idaho,  Vlashington  and  Oregon  prune  crop  is  now  indicated  at  89,^00 

;  tons  (fresh  basis)^    This  is  almost  double  the  short  crop  of  ^5>900  tons 

produced  in  1950  but  is  25  percent  below  average^    The  western  Washington  and 
western  Oregon  crop  is  placed  at  52,700  tons,  with  Idaho,  eastern  Washington  and 
eastern  Oregon  at  3^,700  tonse    In  Idaho,  the  hot  vreather  has  caused  a  rather  heavy 
drop  but  prunes  are  sizing  v/ell  and  on  August  1  were  starting  to  show  colore  In 
eastern  Oregon,  the  prospects  declined  slightly  from  a  month  a,gOc    The  April  freeze 
seriously  reduced  the  current  season's  prospects,  and,  in  addition,  limbs  and 
some  trees  are  still  &ying  as  a  result  of  winter  injury  in  19^9-1950c    Early  prunes— 
Demaris  and  Weatherspoohs — will  probably  start  moving  about  August  6,  while  picking 
of  Italians  should  get  under  way  about  the  middle  of  the  months    ^^ile  most  v/estern 
Oregon  orchards  have  fairly  good  crops,  the  continued  lack  of  rain  will  likelj^ 
result  in  smaller  than  expected  sizes  earliero    Harvest  ^vlll  start  in  late  August 
and  be  active  just  after  Labor  Day«,    In  eastern  Washington^  the  outturn  of  Santa 
Rosa  plums  has  been  excellent »    Prospects  for  Italian  prunes  deteriorated  because 
of  the  hot  weather.     Transpiration  was  very  heavy  and  the  drop  of  the  fruit  v/as 
heavier  than  normal.     The  prune  harvest  is  expected  to  start  about  August  15-20o 
In  western  V/ashington  the  Clark  County  crop  improved  during  July, 

The  California  prune  crop  is  indicated  at  181,000  tons  (dry  basis),  328  000 
tons  above  the  1950  crop  but  6,200  tons  less  than  average.    Although  the  crop  is 
somewhat  irregular  as  to  set,  in  manj'  orchards  there  are  heavily  loaded  treesc  In 
some  localities  considerable  fruit  splitting  is  reported*    Picking  in  the  earliest 
orchards  will  probably  begin  by  mid-August « 

PECANS:    The  pecan  crop  is  indicated  at  128,100,000  pounds,  2  percent  above  the 
■  1950  revised  production  of  125 t 622 » 000  and  3  percent  above  the  10-year 
average  of  12^»066,000  pounds*    The  improved  varieties  are  forecast 
at  65»970tO0O  pounds,  8,217*000  pounds  above  I950  and  1^, 060,000  above  average. 
The  forecast  of  seedling  varieties  is  62,130; 000  pounds,  5» 739*000  below 
last  year  and  10t026v000  pounds  below  avereigec 
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In  Gecrgiaj  weather  conditions  have  "been  , very  favora"ble  for  ,  the  development 
of  the  crop.    Damage  from  scat)  is  expected  to  be  the  lightest  in  recent  years. 
Current  prospects  indicate  a  very  good  crop  of  Schley  and  ahove-average  for 
Stewarts*    The  crop  in  Alabama  is  promising  in  all  commercial  orchards.    Trees  are 
in  good  condition,  particularly  v:here  a  light  crop  was  made  last  year.    Light  rain- 
fall during  the  pollination  period  last  spring  and  a  relatively  dry  summer  with 
plenty  of  sunshine  have  been  favorable  for  the  setting  and  development  of  the  crop 
In  Mississippi,  there  has  been  very  little  insect  and  v/eather  damage  to  date.  Most 
trees  are  well  fruited  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State.    The  Louisiana  crop, is 
practically  the  same  size  as  the  1950  crop  but  is  below  average.     In  Oklahoma,  web- 
worms  have  severely  damaged  the  crop.    However,  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  about 
three  times  the  short  I950  crop  and  about  average.    The  Texas  crop  is  placed  at  only 
17,600,000  pounds,  less  than  half  the  1950  crop  of  39,000,000  and  only  57  percent  of 
average c    This  is  an  off  year  for  pecans  in  Texas.    Prospects  are  fair  in  the  north 
central  and  eastern  counties  but  poor  in  south  central  areas.    Dry  weather  has  also 
been  a  factor  in  these  areas  and  some  insect  damage  hds  been  reported^ 

AlJ-IOiroS.  ^'TALITUTS  The  California  almond  crop  is  placed  at  43^300  tons  compared  with 
MP  JIISERTS;         the  1950  crop  of  37,700  tons  and  the  10-year  average  of  25,^80. 

Some  of  the  early  flowering  varieties  are  short  because  of  spring 
frost  injury,  but  trees  of  other  varieties  are  generally  well  loaded. 

Walnut  production  for  California  and  Oregon  is  estimated  at  73 1 900  tons — 
15  percent  above  last  year  and  8  percent  above  average.    The  crop  in  Oregon  is 
generally  good.    There  is,  however,  considerable  variation  in  the  size  of  the  nuts 
and  sizes  v/ill  probably  average  smaller  than  usualr    The  California  crop  improved 
slightly  during  July.    The  crop  is  now  expected  to  total- 66,000  tons,  8,000  tons 
above  1950  and  4,130  tons  above  average* 

The  filbert  crop  in  Washington  and  Oregon  is  now  forecast  at  8,660  tons — up 
300  tons  from  July  1  estimate  and  1,980  tons  above  the  1950  crop.    Prospects  in 
Oregon  are  spotted  due  mostly  to  the  late  April  freeze.    Because  of  the  continued 
dry  weather,  nuts  may  not  average' as  large  as  usual.    Harvest  is  expected  to  start 
around  mid- Sept ember.    The  Washington  crop  is  also  quite  spotted  with  some  orchards 
having  very  small  crops,  while  in  others  the  trees  are  loaded.     There  is_ very  litt] 
difference,  in  the  set  of  nuts  according  to  varieties. 

FIOS  AI^D  OLIVES?    The  August  1  condition  of  California  figs  was  reported  at  91  per- 
cent of  normal  in  comparison  with  73  percent  a  year  ago  and  the 
lO^year  average  of  85  percent,    Nights  have  been  relatively  warm  in  the  main  fig 
production  areas  and  prospects  are  good. 

^-"^^  oliv®  crop  in  California  made  good  development  during  July.    The  crop. is 
sizing  relatively  well.    The  condition  on  August  1  was  71  percent,  21  points  above 
a  year  ago  and  16  points  above  average. 

APRICOTS;    Production  of  apricots  for  the  3  important  States  (California,  Washings-  • 

ton,  Utah)  is  placed  at  176,300  tons — about  a  fifth  below  both  last  year 
and  the  average,     California,  with  164,000  tons  accounts  for  93  percent  of  the  crop. 
Harvest  is  nearly  completed  with  canners  taking  most  of  t'^e  crop.     In  Washington 
and  Utah  good  crops  have  been  harvested  with  production  estimated  at  5.900  tons  and 
6,400  tons,  respectively.    Demand  was  good  in  both  of  these  States  this  year. 
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SWEET  CHEP-RIES;    The  1951  production  of  sweet  ofierries  was  73,210  tens,  up  ^,^30 

tons  from  the  July  1  estimate  but  8; 670  tons  "below  the  1950  crop* 
The  eastern  crop  was  11^750  tons,  or  2.060  tons  less  than  the  1950  crop^,    Most  of 
this  was  due  to  the  smaller  crop  ^jroduced  in  Michigano    A  severe  freeze  in  late 
^ovemher  reduced  the  crop  in  that  State r,    In  northv/est  Michigan,  fDfequent  shov/ers 
during  July  caused  marly  chei*ries  to  sj)iite    The^  crop  in  the  Western  States  totalled 
61,^60  tons  or  6^610  tons  "below  last  year's  production.    The  California  crop  was 
22 J 200  tons,  clo\m  8,800  tons  iroin'  1950c    The  Oregon  crop  ims  16,900  tons,  only  3 
percent  "below  the  1950  crop  but  21  percent  below  average,  while  the  v/ashington  crop 
Was  15,600  tons,  11  percent  belov/  a  year  ago  and  43  percent  below  a,verage„    The  late 
freezes  reduced  the  crop  in  t'Jiese  tv;o  States 

SOUR  CHEKRIES; .  The  sour  cherry  crop  in  1951.  amounted  to  159,000  tons^  slightly 

•below  the  1950  record  crop  of  159,850  but  68  percent  above  the  10- 
year  average  of  9k'^S60  tonso    The  v;ind  storms,  in  early  July  in  Michigan  reduced  the 
prop  in  that  State  by  6  percento    The  Hev;  York  crop  was  31-200  tons,  15  percent 
above  last  year  and  almost  twice  the  average 0    Ripening  of  the  crop  v/as  mieven  in 
the  Ontario  area  and  many  cherries  lacked  the  dark  red-  color.j    Cherries  generally 
gi zed  well  but  quality  was  not  as  good  as  usuale    The  harvest  of  the  sour  cherry 
crop  in  Pennsylvania  v;as  completed  the  first  week  of  Augusts    In  Michigan,  the  v/ind 
storms  of  July  4  and  8  caused  much  damage  to  the  crop.    On  July  21,  another  storm 
caused  serious  damage  to  the  less  protected,  sites  in  the  wost-central  part  of  the 
State- but  this  damage  was  less  than  the  earlier  storm  in  the  southi-^est «    In -the 
northwest  winds  caused  only  minor  damage.    Cherries  v/ere  generally  of  , smaller  size 
than  a  year  ago„    The  Wisconsin  crop  turned  out  above  earlier  pxpectationsa  The 
crop  v/as  very  uneven  with  some  orchards  producing  excellent  crops  ,  while  others  were 
pooro    The  Colorado  crop -improved  greatly  from  earlier  prospects ^  and  is  now  esti- 
mated almost  a  third  above  average.    Trees  were  damaged  seriously  by  the  severe 
winter  freezes  but  nevertheless  developed  a  heavy  crop  of  cherries,    -The  crop  is  at 
least  tv;o  v/eeks  late©    Q.uality  of  the  crop  is.  good,>    The  Utah  crop  at  2,700  tons  v/as 
3  times  the  short  1950  crop  and  .16  percent  above  average;*    The  late  freezes  damaged 
the  crop  in  Washington,  v/ith  the  production  of  3i5O0  tons  21  pex'cent  belov/  average. 
The  Oregon  crop  turned  out  above  earlier  expectations  and  is  now  estimated  51  pt^r- 
cent  above  averagOp '  The  harvesting  season  v/as  very  favorable  which  resulted  in  a 
more  complete  harvest  than  for  several  yearsc 

POTATOES;    There  was  some  reduction  in  the  prospective  jjotato  crop  during  July  with 

practically  all  of  the  decline  occ"lirri.ng  in  Maine,  I^ew  York,  Nev.'  Jersey 
and  the  Red  River  "Valley*,    Dry  weather  reduced  prospects  in  each  of  these  areas 
except  Maine  and  u.pstate  Mev/  York  v/here'  rainfall  was  excessive  1,    Diggings  to  date 
and  August  1  condition  of  the  growing  crop  indica.te  a  production  of  351,186,000 
bushels©    The  production  now  in  prospect  is  20  percent  sm.aller  than  last  year, 
while  ac-reage  was  redu.ced  18  "percent  conpaTed  v/ith  a  year  agOe     The  19^0-^9  average 
production  v/as  ^10,203,000  bushels.     The  prospective  yield  per  acre  of  233  bushels 
has  been  exceeded  only  by  the  record  yield  of  238  bushels  that  was  produced  in  1950 

Eor  the  18  surplus  late  States,  production  is  now  estimated  at  25^>j651,000 
bushels,  compared  with  last  year's  crop  of  316-^95,000  bushels  and  the  19kO--k9 
average  of  236j967,000  bushelSc    The  yield  per  acre  of  267  bushels  now  indicated 
for  this- group  of  States  is  2  bushels  b&lov/  last  year's  record-high  yields 

In  Aroostook  Coiuity,  Maine,  potatoes  made  only  moderately  good  growth 
during  July,    Above-normal  rainfall  during  the  past  month  caused  some  leaching 
of  fertilizer  and  hampered  spraying  and  dusting  operations e    In  the  Hew  England 
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States  outside  of  Maine »  development  of  potatoes  was  generally  satisfactory  during 
the  past  month.    Temper  attires  averaged  only  slightly  aljove  normal  and  moisture 
supplies  were  about  normal  for  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ,  somev/hat 
ahove  normal  in  New  Hampshire  "but  helov/  normal  in  Rhode  Islands 

On  Long  Island^  New  York,  harvest  of  Cohblers  is  under  way  and  yields  are  dis*. 
appointing.    Hot,  dry  weather  dnxing  the  latter  half  of  June  and  the  first  tv;o 
weeks  of  July  has  resulted  in  yields  considerably  "below  earlier  expectationso  Late 
varieties  need  additional  moistu-re  for  continued  development^ 

In  upstate  New  York,  moisture  supplies  were  more  than  ample  in  July,    On  well- 
drained  soils  potatoes  have  developed  satisfactorily  "but  on  low  grounds  grov/th  was 
retarded  by  water-logged  soil»    The  Pennsylvania  crop  made  generally  satisfactory 
development  d-UTing  July,  although  conditions  varied  considerahly  "between  the  dif« 
ferer-^/  areas  of  production.    Digging  of  early  Cobblers  has  begun  in  that  State  and 
tuber3  of  good  size  and  j^uality  are  being  dugo 

In  the  surplus  late  States  of  the  central  part  of  the  country,  a  lowering  of 
the  prospective  yield  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  more  than  offset  the  improve- 
ment in  South  Dakota's  small  acrear^e.     Conditions  in  the  north^^rn  part  of  the  Bed 
River  Valley  were  too  dry  for  satisfactory  development  of  T:)Otatoes  during  the  past 
month.    However,  the  Red  River  Valle;r  had  a  good  rain  in  late  July,  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  potatoes.    Except  in  the  northern  end  of  the  Valley,  potatoes  in 
Minnesota  developed  satisfactorilj'"  as  moisture  supplies  v;ere  adequate.    In  most 
areas  of  South  Dakota,  t'^-. ere  has  been  plenty  of  moisture  and  a  record- high  yield 
is  now  indicated.    Conditions  varied  rather  widely  during  the  past  month  between 
producing  areas  in  Michigan  but  the  record-high  yield  indicated  a  month  ago  cori- 
tinaes  in  prospect*    In  the  upper  peninsula  of  that  State,  potatoes  on  low  land 
have  had  too  much  rain  while  good  rains  are  needed  in  the  hea^T-P^o chiding  Montcalm- 
Kent  County  area*    Harvest  is  active  in, the  Bay  City  arpa  of  this  State  and  quality 
of  diggings  to  date  has  been  good.     The  Wisconsin  crop  is  a  little  later  than  usual 
but  yield  prospects  remain  excellent « 

In  the  surplus  late  States  of  the  !fest,  yield  prospects  are  very  favorable  ex- 
cept in  Colorado  v/here  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  irrigation  water  in  the  San 
Luis  Valley,    Harvest  of  early  potatoes  in  the  northern  part  of  that  State  is 
becoming  active,    A  reduction  in  the  prospective  yield  in  Washington  was  more 
than  offset  by  improved  prospects  in  Nebraska,  Idaho,  Utah  and  California  during 
the  past  month.    Harvest  of  the  early  crop  in  Nebraska  is  active  and  satisfac« 
Jrory  yields  are  being  realized.     In  the  late  potato  areas  of  that  State,  potatoes 
are  making  good  grov/th  and  those  produced  on  irrigated  land  are  assurod  of 
plenty  of  irrigation  water.     V/ith  high  temperatures  prevailing  during  much  of 
July,  Idaho  growers  found  it  difficult  to  keep  adequate  water  on  potatoes  for 
uniform  growth  even  thoiigh  the  supply  of  irrigation  water  is  ample.    Harvest  of 
the  early  crop  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this  State  is  being  delayed.  In 
Montana  a2id  Wyoming,  yield  prospects  remained  unchanged  duririg  Julj^,    The  irri-^ 
gated  crop  in  each  of  these  States  made  good  growth  but  in  Montana  the  dry^land 
acreage  needs  additional  moisturSo    In  western  Washin,'^:ton,  potatoes  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  moisture  during  the  critical  stage  of  tuber  developmento  The 
reduction  in  tonnage  in  this  area  was  almost  offset  by  improvement  in  other 
areas  of  the  State^    Washington  growers  harvested  a  considerable  acreage  of 
VJhite  Rose  potatoes  during  July  but  the  market  dropped  so  lovj  digging  was  cur- 
tailed.   Tliis  delay  in  harvest  v/ill  mean  additional  tonnage  of  these  early 
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■pOtatO.es I'h-- %tll-'  areas"'  of.-'.OregOn'* knd''''d ^fi fprftfa  oondi tion  of  potatoes  continiies.. 
very  good  a"  l^e  lot'^-yieiding  winter  Valle^r  has.  ^  "smaller 

percentage  of  'the'''"  State  *  "  acr'^&fee;':'i  ?i-'l95i  thaii  iii  1§50,  and  this,  sho-.ild  cor^tri'bute  tc 
a  high  yield  for  the  St.'a.te;-  '  Sigging  is  active  in  several  sujnmo reproducing  sections 
of  California  and  high      elds  of  good  g^-aaiity  tu'bers  are- iDeing  oDtainod^ 

•'  S'or  the  8  intermeMatb  States j  indica^  d-ujring 
Practically  all  of  this  r eduction, was  , in  Hew  Jersey,    Missouri  and  Kansas^,-  Harvest 
of  the  Ngv/  Jersey  crop  "became  active  "during  Jialy»    Yields  in  this  State  have  "been 
below  pre«harvest  expectations  as  dry  weather  in  late  June  and  in  July  curtailed 
production,  'Most'  of  the  commercial  early  crop  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  v/as  lost  "by 
•flooding,    End-of- season  check  data  for  Arizona  supported  a  larger  crop  than  es«.., 
timated  a -month  ago,.  / 

Production  of  50,513,000  "bushels  now  indicated  for  .the  12  early  States  is' 
ahout  the  game  as  previously  estimated  for  this  group  of  Stateso    S'or  these  States j 
the  production  now  indicated  is ^21  percent  smaller  than  the  1950  production  and 
1'5  percent  hclow.  average c  .      ■  . 

SVrEB1?POTAfOSS^    Dry  v/eather  caused  some  deterioration,  in  the  prospective  pro  due- . 

tion  of  sweetpotatoes  during  July,    A  crop  of  38,458,000  "bushels 
is  now  indieated;  35  percent  smaller  than  last  year  37  percent  "below  average  and  ; 
the  smallest  since  iS84,    The  national  yield  per  acre  now  in  prospect  is  3  ■b-ashqls 
smaller  than  the  1950  yield  \)ut  4    bushels  above  average «    This  year's  crop  was  . 
planted  a  little  later  than  usual  and'.mBrke ting,  to  Augirst.l  was  rather  light.  As 
July  ended,  harvest  of  the  commercial  crop  in  Baldwin  County,  .  Alabcuna  v/as  under  x^ay 
and  Louisiana  growers  had  just  started  harvesting  some  of  their  earliest  plantings. 
Digging  for  home  consumption  .and  local  markets  has  begun  in  most  of  the  cxtrcmo  ... 

•  southern  St-iteso  '  ■  ,  ;;. 

In  ITew  Jersey  stands  oxe  regi^lar  'and  plants 'are  just  beginning  to '-''set" r  The 
crop  was  not  seriously  affected  by  the  shortage  of  moisture  in  July  in  the  southern 
and  central  po^rts  of  the  State^ 

In  Indiana  and  Illinois ^  conditions  have  continued  favorable,    July  vras  too 
wet  for  sweetpotatoes  in  lov/a,  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  yield  prospects  declined 
in  each  of  these  States. >  ,     ..  .  . 

Throughout  the  South' Atlantic  States,  July  rainfall  v/as  generally  below- 
normal  and  jdeid  prospects  for  most  of  these  States  declined  during  the  pa^t  month. 
An  exception'- is  North  Carolina  vjhere  weather  conditions  continued  favorable,  and 
yield  prospects  are  very  goo  do    'The  G-eorgia  crop  was  hit  especially  hard  by  dry 
v/eather  but  general  rains  the  last  few  days  of  July  and  in  early  August  should  be 
beneficial  to  sweetpotatoes « 

The  crop  held  its  own  during  July  in  each  of  the  South  Central  States  except 
Alabama,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,    The  deterioration  in  these  three  States  was  caused 
by  dry  weather.    The  past  month  was  especially  dry  in  the  commercial  sv/-.9otpotato 
areas  of  east  Texas,    Condition  of  Lomsiona  sweetpotatoes  remrdns  good  but  the 
crop  is  later  than  usual  as  the  severe  drought,  in _ early  spring  delayed  transplanting, 

HOPSr  ^Hep  prdduOtidn  iif 'W^^  Oregon,  Idaho. and  CaD-ifornia  i s  forecast  at 

60,^;525,000  pounds— 3  percent  above  last  year  and  28  percent  above  average. 
Acreage  in  production  in  these  four  States  totals  41,200  this  year,  6  percent  above 
1950  and  11  percent  above  average,  - 
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Eops  generally  made  good  development  in  the  Pacific  iTortliv/est  during  July, 
In  V/ashin,,toni  hop  vines  ha.ve  "bGcn  t_;ro\'7in>i,  vicjorously  s.nd  have  suffered  less  from 
diseases  and  insects  than  in  -Tiost  years*     Oregon  hops  in  non-irriB^^ted  yards 
deteriorated  sharply  during  July  "because  of  continued  hot,  dry  weather  and  a  heavy 
infestation  of  red  spider.     Irrigated  hops,  hov/ever,   continued  in  good  condition* 
The  Idaho  crop  made  good  vine  grov/th  during  July  altho\igh  the  weather  was  too  hot 
for  maximijjn  yield.    Harvest  oi  early  clusters  in  these  States  is  expected  to  start 
soon  a,fter  niid«August  and  the  harvest  of  la.te  clusters  about  September  1* 

In  California,,  the  crop  in  the  Coastal  yards  is  uneven  and  ahout  a  week  later 
than  usua,lo    G-rov/th  has  been  slow  because  of  dainp;  cool,  f0t,gy  weather  this  spring 
and  smimero     In  the  SacraLaento  Valley  yards,  prospects  v;ere  improved  by  the  v'arni 
v/eather  in  the  la.tter  part  of  July.,    The  crop  in  this  locality  is  a  fev/  days 
late  and  lacks  the  uniformity  of  most  years »    Disease  and  insect  damage  to  the  crop 
has  been  sma-lls 

SUG-AR  3ESTS;    Prospects  as  of  August  1  point  to  a  sugar  b  eet  crop  one-fourth  less 

than  last  year's   record  although  about  two  percent  above  the  10-year 
average.    The  present  forecast  is  for  10 j 160^000  tonsj  compared  with  last  year's 
crop  of  13, ^97 J 000  tonso    The  10-year  average  production  is  9 « 880,000  tonso  Lower 
production  this  yee.r  than  last  is  due  mainly  to  acreage  reduction  in  all  areas  as 
yield  per  acre  is  indicated  at  lko2  tons,  compared  with  l-^tb  tons  last  yeaxo 

The  season  has  been  genera^lly  favorable  for  the  grovjth  of  sugar  beets  and 
yield  per  acre  prospects  were  good  on  August  Ir    V/ith  the  exception  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley  of  Colora.do,  irrigation  water  supplies  are  air.ple  and  this  combined  with  hot 
weather  resulted  in  July  being  a  near  ideal  month  for  development  of  the  cr.op. 
There  has  been  very  little  daxiage  to  sugar  beets  from  insects  and  disease  although 
there  is  some  complaint  of  root  rot  in  Ohio  and  web  worm  in  V/yominge  Eej?lier 
damage  from  hail  in  i^ebraska  and  Kansas  is  now  largely  overcome* 

In  California  recent  warm  weather  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys 
has  produced  good  grov.-th..  but  sugar  beets  a,re  later  than  usual  due  to  poor  e  a^ly 
season  conditionso    Harvest  of  the  spring  planted  crop  is  expected  to  start  a.bout 
August  10  -  tv/o  or  more  weeks  later  than  last  5'"ear,    Harvest  of  the  195C  lall 
planted  crop  was  completed  in  July  this  yearo 

SU&AP.CAITB  FOR  SUGAR  MP  SEED:    Production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  is 

indicated. .at  6,390,000  tons,   on  the  basis  of  AugTist  1 
conditions*    This  is  an  increase  of  more  tha.n  two  percent  over  the  July  1  forecast 
and  com.pares  v/ith  6^932,000  tons  last  yeaiv    Yield  per  acre  is  now  expected  to 
avera,ge  19 ol  tons,  compa.red  v/ith  20 c6  tons  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  1904- 
tonsc. 

Most  of  the  cane  belt,  in  Louisiana,  did  not  receive  sufficient  rainfall  until 
the  latter  part  of  July  gnd  some  acreage  v/as  still  short  of  moisture  on  August  1»  • 
The  drought  conditions  retarded  cane  grov/th  and  development  of  the  crop  is  several 
weeks  later  than  usualo     There  is  some  apparent  c'ajnage  to  stubble  cane  from  the 
hard  freeze  in  February^     Conditions  continue  favorable  in  Florida  for  cane  growtho 


PRO^ABL]j]  SUGAR  PRODUOTIOH:     If  the  present  indicated  production  of  sugar- 
cane and  sugrr  beets  is  realized  and  sugar 
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recover^^  is  average,  about  2^010,000  tons  of  sngar,  rav/  value,  or  19878,000  tons, 
refined  equivalent,  should  ue  prodticed  this  yeapc     This  woiold  represent  ^859  000  tons 
from  sugarcane  and  Is 525^000  tons  from  sugar  "beets,  rav;  valueu    Sugar  production  last 
year  totaled  2,573*000  tons,  raw  value,  with  56^,000  tons  from  sugarcane  and 
2,009.000  tons  from  sugar  beets., 

HAY^    A  small  increase  over  the  July  1  forecast  now  is  indicated  for  the  total  U, 
hay  cropc     If  later  cuttings  turn  out  as  well  as  now  expected,  this  year's 
over-all  yield  per  acre  ^flfill  "break  all  previous  records-o    Pro"b'a'"ole  total  production 
of  1134  million  tons  would  "be  the  largest  ever  harvested.    However,  with  such  high 
yields  per  acre,   fa^rmers  might  put  up  all  the  hay  they  v/ant  v;ithout  cutting  as  much 
as  is  avail 8/bleo 

Later  cuttings  cannot  "be  made  on  some  of  the  alfalfa  and  clover  acreage  flooded 
in  Jiily  in  Missouri  and  Ka,nsap,<-     It  appears  that  one  cutting  was  made  on  a  good 
deal  of  the  acreage  "before  it  was  flooded^.    Better  prospects  for  lespedeza.  hay  partly 
Offset  the  flood  damage  in  MissouU'ij  "but  in  Kansas  the  total  ha^^  crop  probalDly  v/ill 
be  10  or  12  percent  smaller  than,  was  expected  a  month  agOc 

Frequent  Jvx.e  and  JuJ.y  rains  from  IJebraska  and  Kansas  east  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  made  haying  very  difficult  so  that  much  hay  was  more  or  less  rain-damaged  or 
had  to  be  left  standing  until  over-ripec,     In  this  area  and  farther  north  many 
farmers  who  had  silos  made  silage  instead  of  hay  from  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
first  cuttings  of  alfalfaj  clover;  and  legume-grass  mixtures..    In  a  few  cases,  rain- 
ruined  cuttings  have  been  field  chopped  and  spread  back  on  the  fields*     On  the 
other  hand;  the  rains  that  made  har'^est  of  first  cuttings  so  difficiilt  in  the  Corn 
Belt  and  northeastern  States  helped  to  produce  heav^,'  yields  per  acre  and  some  very 
good  hay  has  been  made  from  second  cuttingSc 

In  the  Southee.st  several  v/eeks  of  very  dry  weather  last  spring  retarded  grovrth 
of  hay  and  pa^sture  crops,  but  later  rains  improved  the  situation  and  yields  per  acre 
in  this  area  generally  are  above  average,  but  not  as  high  as  a  year  agOa    In  several 
far  northv^estern  States  indicated  yields  are  below  both  the  average  and  la^st  yearo 

In  general,  production  of  all  hay  this  year  is  well  above  either  last  year  or 
the  10-year  average  in  the  northern  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moijntains  but  is  lower 
than  last  yea.r  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  in  the  S'ar  Westo     The  indicated  Uc  S,  produc- 
tion of  all  hay  is  113,249^000  tons,  of  v/hich  about  4-5c4  million  tons  are  alfalfa 
(and  alfalfa  mixtures);  31^3  million  tons  are  clover- tim.othy  and  7'.3  million  tons 
are  lespedeza^    About  13^'4'  million  tons  of  the  total  hay  crop  is  wild  hay,  produced 
principally  in  four  North  Central  States, 

PASTURES '     On  August  1,  farm  pastures  were  providing  livestock  excellent  mid-summer 

grazing  but  not  qiiite  so  good  as  a  year  ago-.    For  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  condition  of  pastures  averaged  86  percent  of  normal j  which  has  been  ex- 
ceeded for  August  1  only  four  times  in  the  last  q.uarter  century — 1927,  19'4'2;  19^5? 
and  1950=    In  the  Central  Great  Plains,  Corn  Belt  and  C-reat  Lake  Statess  July  rains 
were  abundant  and  pasture  feed  was  exceptionally  good  for  this  time  of  the  yearo 
In  the  Central  and  Northern  Atlantic  area  and  in  parts  of  the  central  Rocky  Moun- 
tain territory,  August  1  pastures  v;ere  generally  good  to  excellent  (see  pasture  map 
on  page  4).    Less  favored  areas  include  much  of  the  Southeast^   the  Southwest, 
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the  extreme  northern  edge  of  the  G-reat  Plains^  and  sections  along  the  northern,  and 
southern  Pacific  Coasts  .Severe  to  extreme  drought  was  evident  in  considerable  areas 
of  Texas,  ]!lew  Mexico,  southern  Colorado^  and  western  Washington-,  and  scattered  small 
sections  of  several  other  State s«    Hains  in  late  July  and  early  August  were  helpful 
in  eastern  sectionSg  especially  Coastal  areas  of  the  southeast,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  lower  Roclcy  Mountain  State  So 

In  the  North  Central  part  of  the  countryj  pastures  furnished  livestock  the 
"best  midsummer  feed  in  more  than  one- third  of  a  century.    In  Missouri 5  pasture 
condition  for  August  1  was  the  highest  since  ISOk^  in  Wisconsin  it  equaled  the  "best 
since  1905*  Illinois j  Michigan,  Iowa,  llehrasks,,  and  Kansas,  it  v/as  the  highest 

since  1915»    These  areas  for  the  most  part  had  ample  July  rainfall 9  ranging  up  to 
as  much  as  3OO  percent  of  nomal  in  some,  sections*    The  only  I^Iorth  Central  State  with 
pasture  condition  below  average  v/as  North  Dakotag  where  dry  weather  in  the  northern 
and  central  parts  caused  sharp  deterioration  of  pasture  and  range  feedo 

In  the  North  Atlantic  region,  pastures  averaged  the  "best  for  August  1  since. 
1954-7 In  all  these  States  condition  was  well  above  the  19UO-U9  average,  and  in 
Nev;  England  was  far  better  than,  a  year  agOo    Pastures  were  only  fair  in  some  parts  . 
of  east  central  Pennsylvania  and  southern  New  Jersey,  where  rapid  deterioration 
resulted  from  hot  dry  weather  the  latter  part  of  July» 

In  the  Souths  pastures  were  not  nearly  so  good  as  on  August  1  last  year  as 
the  result  of  dry  weather  through  most  of  Julyc    In  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina," 
G-eorgiaj  and  Alabamaj  pasture  condition  was  substantially  below  average  for  August  1 
and  from  10  to  21  points  below  a  year  agOs    In  Kentucky^  pastures  were  also  much 
poorer  than  last  year^  idth  a  section  of  severe  drought  indicated  on  the  Ohio-" 
.Indiana  border.    Among  Southern  States  west  of  the  Mississippio'  pasture  condition 
in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  was  above  average  for  August  1,  but  in  Louisiana  and  Texas 
was. much  poorer  than  either  average  or  last  yearo    In  Texas j  pasture  condition 
dropped  17  points  between  July  1  and  August  le    On  the  latter  date  drought  vras 
severe  in  considerable  sections  in  central,  southern,  and  southv/estern  portions  of 
the  State,    In  these  areas,  no  substantial  relief  was  obtained  in  the  first  \\Teek  of 
August, 

^Farther  Westj  in  the  lower  Rocky  Mountain  and  Intermountain  State s^  dry  weather 
continued  in  July,  and  pasture  and  range  condition  on  August  1  remained  v;ell  below 
a  year  ago*    Peed  was  especially-  short  in  an  sjrea  covering  southern  Colorado ,  western 
New  Mexico  J  and  portions  of  adjacent  State  s^  Shov/ers    in  early  August  were  helpful 
in  some  parts  of  this  area,  but  more  rain  will  be  needed  to  sujrply  fall  and  winter, 
feed.    On  the  Northern  Pacific  coast,  substantial  deterioration  of  pastures  and 
ranges  accompanied  dry  weather  in  July*    Peed  was  especially  short  in  the  western 
one-third  of  Washington  and  in  northwestern  Oregon*    Pasture  a-nd  range  feed  also 
continued  very  poor  in  the  Coastal  areas  of  lov/er  California^,  but  for  the  State  as 
a  whole  condi.tion  was  only  a  little  belov/,  last  year  and  a,verage* 

MILE  PRODUCTIONS    Parn  production  of  milk  during  July  was  estimated  at  11,S29 

million  pounds,,  fractionally  below  the  lljSTO  million  pounds 
produced  a  year  ago  but  alnrost  2  percent  above  the  10-year  average  J'oly  output 
of  11,621  million  pounds-    Production  per  cow  continued  at  a  very  high  levels 
boosted  by  excellent  pastures  in  the  major  dairy  areas  and  record  high  grain  feeding 
in  the  poorer  pasture  sections.    Milk  cows  on  United  States  farms  in  June  1951 » 
estimated  at  22^668,000  head,  were  dovm  slightly  from  the  22,757,000  head  on  farms 
in  June  a  year  agoc    On  a  per  capita  basis,  production  of  milk  in  July  195^  averaged 
2»U7  pounds  per  day,  the  lovjest  for  the  month  in  records  dating  back-  through  1930» 
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Total  United  States  production  of  nilk  during  the  first  7  months  of  1953-  was  73 «7 
H-llion  poiindSj,  almost  1  "billion  pounds  helow  the  7^-=5  l^iHion  pounds  produced  in  the 
comparahle  period  of  195^» 

Milk, production  per  cow  in  crop  reporters*  herds  on  August  1  averaged  18^09 
poundSj  slightly  above  the  18*0^4  pounds  produced  on  August  I9  1950-j  ^^'^  previous 
record  high  output  for  that  date*    Production  per  cow  in  all  regions  showed  a  normal 
seasonal  decrease  fron  July  1  which  for  the  U.  So  averaged  about  2  pounds,  or  10  per~ 
cent^    Production  in  crop  reporters^  herds  on  Axigust  1  was  11  percent  above  the  10- 
year  average  for  tho  date^    Tliis  followed  the  pattern  of  earlier  months  in  1951$  y/iien 
output  per  cow  has  ranged  between  10  and  15  percent  above  the  comparable  10-year  aver^ 
age  for  first  of  the, respective  months* 

Excellent  green  feed  from  pastures  in  the  Forth  Atlantic  and  East  North  Centra! 
States,  coupled  with  continued  heavy  grain  feeding^  was  reflected  in  record  high  pro- 
duction of  milk  per  covj  on  August  1  in  these  areaSw    Exceptionally  good  pasture  feed^ 
with  a  lesser  rate  of  grain  feeding,  resulted  in  production  in  the  West  llorth  Central 
States  equalling  the  record  high  outpat  per  cow  for  this  area  reached  last  year.  Milk 
production  per  cow  on  August  1  in  the  Western  States  equalled  the  Augast  1,  1950  aver^ 
age,  which  was  the  record  high  for  that  date^    Production  per  cow  in  crop  reporters* 
hcTds  in  the  South  Atlantic  area  was  the  lowest  for  August  1  in -the  last  five  years 
but  was  above  the  Au.'^st  1  output  in  any  yeafs  prior  to  19^7 »    Output  per  cow  in  the 
South  Central  Statesj  while  the  lowest  for  August  1  in  the  la,st  four  years,  exceeded 
any  year  prior  to  ISkSp    Mne  States,  all  in  the  IJorth  Central  area^  recorded  nev/ 
high  August  1  production  per  cow,  and  several  other  States  equalled 'or  approached 
the.  record  high  levels^ 

Among  the  29  individual  States'  for  which  monthly  milk  production  estimates  are 
available,  only  three  had  a  record  high  production  in  July.  These  ihbtq  Ohio,  Missouri 
arsi  Virginia*    Production  in  New  Jersey  s;ad  South  Carolina  equalled  their  July  reco^rd 
output  established  in  19^7  in  both  State s»    Production  in  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania* 
approadied  record  high  levolSj  with  July  output  being  exceeded  in  only  1  previous 
year*    In  some  other  Statesg  reduced  cov/  numbers  sharply  offset  the  high  level  of  out- 
•put  per  coWs  resulting  in  a  relatively  small  total  milk  outputs    Oklahoma  recorded  the 
lov/est  production  for  the  month  in  20  years  of  record,  and  July  production  in  North 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Montana  was  the  second  lowest  for  records  covering  abvout  the 
same  period.    In  several  other  StateSj  July  output  of  milk  has  been  lov.er  in  only  2 
or  3  previous  years  of  recent  record* 
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GEAINS  AIID  GTH2IR  GONCEITOATI'S  P£Il.,TQ.  KljLK  COWS;    Grain  feeding  on  crop  correspon-= 

dents*  farms  was  down  seasonally 
on  A^igust  1  but  the  current  lev'^'l 'of  "feeding,  was  the  second  highest  for  tha-t  date 
in  8  years  of  record.    I^^^.tiona,i!b3^,"'G^op  correspondents  fed  their  milk  govts  an  aver- 
age of  3,83  pounds  of  grains  and  other  concentrates,  slightly  more  than  on  August  . 
a  year  ago  and  well  above  average  for  the  da,te  in  the  1944*50  period,  "but  4  percent, 
under  the  August  1,-  1949  record-  high  rate -of  3^98  pounds  per  cow.    Grain  feeding 
was  at  a  new  August  1  high  in  the  South  Atlantic,  South  Central,  and  I'/estern  Re- 
gions, \fhere  lack  of  moisture  hag  considera,"bly  reduced  pasture  feed*  Favorable 
growing  conditions  in  most  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  ITorth  Central  ar.^as  gen- 
erally maintained  excellent  green  feed  during  July  and  grain  feeding  vras  less  lib^- 
eral  than  in  the  past  2  yea^-Sa    Seventy  percent  of  the  crop  reporters*  herds  in 
the  United  States  were  being  fed  some,  grain  or  concentrates  on  Au'^st  1,  vrhich  is 
above  average  and  compares  with.  69  percent  a  year  agOa 

The  sharpest  increase  in  quantity  of  grain  fed  was  in  the  V/estern  group  of 
States,  reporting  an  average  of  4.5  pounds  of  grain  and  other  concentrates  fed  per 
cow  on  Augast  1^    This  is  an  increase  of  0.7  pound  from  a  year  ago  and  is  0»3  pound 
above  the  previous  August  1  record  high.    Five  States,  including  i-iontana,  Colorado » 
Utalij  Oregon,  and  California,  reported  substantial  increases  in  grain  feeding  over 
a  year  agoo    In  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,  the  quantity  of  grain 
fed  on  August  1  was  also  a  record  high  but  the  rate  of  feeding  was  only  slightly 
above  the  average  of  the  tv;o  previous  years» 

In  the  North  Atlantic  area,  grain  feeding 'rates  continued  highest  in  the  Ration, 
averaging  5* 5  ipounds  per  cow,     This  was  only  0^1  pound  above  the  average  August  1 
rate  in  the  period  1944-50  but  about  10  percent  below  the  record  high  (quantity  fed 
on  August  1,  1949,    Even  though  pastures  in  this  section  have  provided  ample  green, 
feed,  grain  feeding  has  been  very  general,  with  94  percent  of  the  cro^o  rer)orters' 
herds  in  this  area  receiving  some  grain.    This  is  the  highest  percenta";e  reported 
in  the  8  .years  of  records    In  the  East  ITorth  Central  States,  grain  feeding  contin- 
ued at  a  neai'  record  level,  averagiiag  4.1  pounds  per  cow  as  compared  to  the  August 
1  high  of  4,3  pounds  set  a  year  ago.     Crop  correspondents  in  the  West  ITorth  Central 
States  fed  an  average  of  3.1  fDOunds  of  grains  and  other  concentrates,  v/hich  is  0.5 
pound  under  the  Au^cust  1  record  established  in  1949« 

Supplies  of  grains  have  generally  been  ample  and  new  crop  prospects  point  to  an 
above  average  feed  grain  crop^  promising  a  continued  good  sur)^)ly  of  dairy  feed 
grains*    Feed  costs  have  continued  to  increase  and  the  valxie  of  a  concentrate  ration 
on  July  1951  v/as  almost  8  percent  above  a  year  earlier.    Prices  received  by  fai^mers 
for  milk  and  cream  have  also  increased  and  in  the  first  half  of  1951  have  been  the 
highest  since  1948o 

POULTRY  AbID  EGG  PHQDUCTION:    Farm  flocks  laid  4,711,000,000  eggs  in  JuL^w.!  percent 

more  than  in  July  last  year  and  11  percent  more  than 
the  1940«'49  average.    Egg  production  was  above  that  of  last  year  in  all  regions  of 
the  coantry  except  the  South  Central  and  the  West  where  production  was  3  and  1  per- 
cent, respectively,  below  that  of  last  year^    Increases  from  last  year  were  2  per- 
cent in  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  Korth  Central,  and  1  percent  in  the  West  North 
Cenljral  and  South  Atlantic  States,    Production  reached  record  high  levels  for  the 
month  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States,    Egg  production  during 
the  first  7  months  of  this  year  was  39,019,000,000  eggs — 1  percent  less  than  in 
1950j  but  9  percent  above  average^ 
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The  rate  of  egg  production  in ^ July  was  15 o5  eggs  per  layer,  a  record  high  for 
the  month,  conipared  with  15,2  last  yekr  and  the  average  of  14. 2o    Rates  reached 
new  hi^'hs  in  all  regions  of  the  country  except  the  South  Central  vrhere  it  v/as 
slightly  "below,  the  1S48  record.    Increases  from  last  year  were  1  percent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  East  Korth  Central  States  and  2  percent  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try.   Rate  of  lay  per  layer  on  hand  during  the  first  7  months  of  this  year  was 
110.6  eggs,  compared  ^^ith  109^4  last  year  and  the  average  of  101*5  eggs, 

ilhere  were  304s656,000  layers  in  farm  flocks  in  July — 1  percent  less  than  in 
July  last  year,  but  2  percent  above  average.    Layers  were  down  from  last  year  in 
all  regions  of  the  country,  except  the  Horth  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States, 
where  numbers  were  about  the  same  and  up  1  percent,  respectivelyo    Decreases  from 
last  year  were  1  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic,  4  percent  in 
the  West  and  5  percent  in  the  South  Central  States*    The  seasonal  decrease  in  lay- 
ers from  July  1  to  A-ugust  1  was  4,5  percent,  compared  with  3,7  percent  last  year 
the  average  of  6*0  percent « 

Potential  layers  (hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying 
a^e)  on  farms  Au^st  1  totaled  605,880,000 — iip  3  percent  from  a  year  ago  and  the 
10-year  average.    Holdings  were  larger  in  all  regions  of  the  country  except  the 
South  Central  and  the  West  which  v; ere  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Increases 
from  a  year  ago  were  9  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  4  percent  in  the  last  North 
Central,  3  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  2  percent  in  the  '^'est  North  Central 
States© 

HENS  Al^  PULLETS  OF  LAYINj'  AGE,  PULLETS  NOT  OF  LAYIIX>  AC-S, 
POTENTIAL  LAYERS  AIH)  EGGS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  ON  PARI-iS, 

AUGUST  1  . 

Year         *  North    jl.  North? W«  Norths    South    ;  South      5  Western.    '  "^Jnited 
 J.Ail^nii^J_Cenjtrali  Central? _Ajblan_tics_C^nt.ral_S_'  1  _3_ta_tes  _ 

,  H32TS  AND  PULLETS  OF  LAYING  AGE  ON  FARIiS.  AUGUST  1 

Thousands 

1940-49(Av.)      39,385      56,421      81,144        27,593       58,240  27,987  290,870 

1950  50,845      57,098     -83,130        27,814       53,491  30,705  303.083 

1951  50,948      57,439      81,797        27  ,.451        50.432  29,541  297,608 

PULLETS  NOT  CP  LAYIi^G  AGE  ON  FARMS.  AUGUST:! 

Thousands  •  • 

1940-49(Av.)      43,616      S2,-807      9;, 935        24,667  48,364  23,185  ■  294,576 

1950  44,698      62,831      90,853        24,079  39.573  23,087  285,121 

1951  53,348      67,795      94,811        25.831  42,222  24,265  308,272 

PO'TENTIAL  LAYERS  ON  PARl'IS,  AUGUST  1  l/' 
Thousands 

1940r49(Av.)      83,002    119,228    173,080        52,360      106,604  51,172  585,446 

1950  95,543    119,929    173,983        51,893       93,064  53,792  '  588,204 

1951  104,296    125,234    176,608       53,282       92,654  53,806  605,880 

EGGS  LAID  PER  IQO  LAYERS  ON  Filpj-.S,  AUGUST  1 
 Ntunb  er  

1940-49(Av.)        48c0         46.1         44.7  38.6  36.5  46.7  43.4 

1950  50.4         50.0         49.8  41.7  39.2  49o7  47«3 

1951  5p^5_  49 .7  50^,5  41^5   38j^0  _50 . 9  47^5.4. 

X/    Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age© 
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Pullets  not  of  laying  age  on  farms  August  1  are  estimated  at  3^85  2728000  — 
8  percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  5  percent  a.DOve  the  average©    All  regions  of 
the  country  show  increases  from  a  year  agOo    Increases  were  19  percent  in  the 
Korth  Atlantic  J  8  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  7  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central,  5  percent  in  the  West  and  4  percent  in  the  West  North  Central 
States©    On  August  1  ahout  51  percent  of  the  potential  layers  were  pullets  not  of 
laying  age  to  be  added  to  laying  flocks  this  fall  and  winter,  compared  with  ^■8 
percent  a  year  ago  and  the  average  of  5^  percent. 

Prices  received  for  eggs  in  mid-July  averaged  ^6»6  cents  per  dozen,  compared 
with  4^©7  cents  in  mid-June  and  3^o3  cents  in  July  a  year  ago^    Egg  markets  were 
steady  to  firm  during  July  on  top  quality  eggs,  and  barely  steady  on  off-quality  an' 
•ander«gradeSo    Prices  of  "best  quality  large  eggs  advanced.    Receipts  of  large  eggs 
declined  seasonally  while  mediums  and  smalls  increased© 

5^rmers  received  an  average  of  27«0  cents  per  pound  live  vreight  for  chickens 
in  mid~July»  compared  with  23«^  cents  a  year  earlier  and  the  mid-June  price  of 
27*3  cents.    Markets  on  broilers  and  fryers  were  steady  to  firm  during  July,  but 
most  other  classes  were  barely  steady  to  weako    Heavy  su.pplie3  of  broilers  and 
fryers  were  absorbed  in  an  orderly  manner*    Liberal  supplies  of  hens,  however, 
exceeded  demand  in  most  markets,  surpluses  developed  and  prices  declined^ 

Mid-'Juiy  turkey  prices  averaged  35^3  cents  a  pound  live  weight,  compared  with 
30<»5  cents  a  year  earlier^    Turkey  markets  were  weak  in  July©    Supplies  of  fresh 
turkeys  increased  and  offerings  of  frozen  stocks  were  more  than  ample*  Demand 
was  spotty  with  purchases  restricted  to  immediate  needsc 

The  average  cost  of  the  United  States  farm  poultiy  ra.tion  in  mid-July  was 
$369.5  pei''  100  pounds,  the  seme  as  in  mid-June,  which  compares  vdth  $3o70  a  year 
agOtt    The  July  egg-feed,  chicken-feed  and  turkey-feed  price  relationships  were 
more  favorable  than  last  year^ 
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0 
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^l©o 
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r^l6 
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56,275 
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Ohio 
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174,928 
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263,648- 
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502,600  • 

'  35«2 
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'.  \  59,089 

64,796 

68,250 

Wis.    '  ; 

43.1 

4le0 

44*0  ■ 

1078906 
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107,-448  . 
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42,0 

219,083'  • 
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Iowa  ^ 
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39.743 
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27.6 
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Ala* 
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Miss«  . 
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Tex. 
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Idaho 
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85 
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47.0 
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Miss* 
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±u.u 

13 c3  • 

12.0 

17.5 

1,054 

660 

1,015   -  - 

kont « 

15o^ 

I8c5 

15.0 

41,401 

.  68,746 

V  65,775 

Idaho 

:  3008  ' 

.  33.0 

•  30c5 

12,631 

17,358 

.  21,990 

Wya. 

16.8 

17eO 

18.0 

1.336 

1,088  ■ 

-^1^494 

Colo, : 

17.9  / 

15.0 

■  I'^.O 

2,706 

1,725  • 

•  1^610 

H.Miex...- 

1^.8    .  • 

15.5 

■  13.0 

309 

310 

325 

Utah 

^  32.7 

33  =  0  ■■ 

32.0 

2,139 

2,211  . 

.  .  2,784 

Nev«'  • 

28a  • 

27c0 

30«o 

379 

~   ■  351 

480 

V/ash» 

21.8  ■ 

22.5 

22.5 

:■  15,104 

11,070  ' 

,  -16,380 

Greg* 

.  23.^ 

22.5 

4,677 

5,243 

•6,750.  . 

15.9 

15.8 

16.3 

242,160 

240,025 

310,678  ^  - 

:  _  Jl^l^  V.^L  acr e_'  


Production 


State. '  * 

« 
• 

♦ 
• 

Average 
1940-49 

•  • 

•  -  ♦ 

:    1950     .  :  '  . 

•  • 

■  'bushels 

Indi- 
cated 
1951 

• 

'  .  ..Average 
;■■  1940-49 

*  • 

:    ^1950       :  ; 

«         *  « 

•  • 

Thousand  t- us  he  Is 

Indi- 
cated 
-l£5l 

Minn.  ' 

17*2 

12.0 

17.0 

971 

1,032 

663 

S.Dak, 

15.0 
13.2 

13.5 
llo5 

13,5 
17.5 

•.  '  32,575 
3,840 

'31,306 
3,726 

■30,362  " 
5^845  ' 

3  States 

14«8 

13c2 

I4el 

37,336 

.  36,064 

36,870  * 

lIJaT:  Production 

oy  clas 

ses,  for  the 

United  States  . 

• 
• 

Winter 

Spring 

; '  White 

fear       :  ^0^^  .  ^     •  a  ^4.      ^      •    u    ^      ^     •  ^         -1  /  ^  (Wmter  &■  :'.  Total 
Hard  red       Soft  red  ilard  red       Dui'uitl  1/        o     •  \ 

:  :  t  :  —  •  :  ■  Spring)  :. 


AV. 1940-49 

1950 

1951  2/ 


Thousand  bushels 

508,595         200,694            208,628  38,013  115,380  1,071,310 

471,079         165,931           207.304  36.795-  145»6^6  1,026,755 

361,848        157r551           267,226  37,588  154,073  998^286 


1/  Includes  durujca  wheat  in  State.s  for  which  estimates  are  not  shov/n  separately. 
2/  Indicated  AUj^us-t  1,.  1951- 
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UNITED  ST A res  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Reporx-'^'  v  "^^':^au  ■crf'^^^ d.  c. 

as.  0  f  \- -  -                     crop  r  e  port  iUg  '  B  O  A  R  D  ^'    ' "  -^i^?^t2-8i...i??.L.,-:. 

 ^  _                  acre  _  _  „  .  X  -  •Pxo^^'-^^iPS  —  '  ^ 

State  J  .-AveraA'e    s       -intsr        =  Indicated  s  Avisrage  ?  lORn    '  ■  8  ^^^icated 

 1  _194a.49_  J.  _  J^^i^-;  _         „  1951  _  i  _  19i}-49    _  i951_  _ 

;  .  ,  .  Bushels   ,  Ihousand  "onsliels ' 

Me.              39c.2               49.0  47,0  3,281  4,802  5,828 

N^H,             36.4               42*0  41.0  239  ..  210  205. 

Vt.               32o3                35.0  38.0  -1,439  .   .    1,295  '1,444, 

Mass.         -31.6       ■   ■••^33.0  37.0  .-■'210  231  .  296. 

Ril.         '    31.6         '   •  33.0  36*0  -  32  33     .  36 

Conn.           34>5               38,0  38.0  186  190  228 

N^Y.         ,'  31.8         ' 43,0  43,0  25,711  .   -.33,841  55,174 

N*J,            30o8  -39,0  42.0  -1,361  1V6V7  1,932 

Pa.              -SlU                38,0  39.0  25,331  29,944  32,565. 

Ohio             38.0                3GeO  41,0  45,748  41,292  .  50,307 

Ind.          '-36.4        ■       37,0  39o0  48,158  ,        52,5?-/  55,692 

111.            40.9               42.5  43^0  I4?,c33  166,216  .  148,006- 

Mich.         ^37,3  ■39,5  41-0  5-2,531  58,460  6l'296 

Wis.      ,      .4S.3                48,5  50^0  113^497  141,814    •  .143!300 

Minn,           37.4               37.0  .44,0  174,751  188,737  215  468 

Iowa            36.5               41,0  35^0  198.417  264, '?37     ,  198*870 

Ho.            -24.6          .  .  .Sl.O        -  23.0  44,949  55,242  20*337 

N.Dak.  ■     .  -2Bo0       ■  •  .  /.  28.0          ■  .29.0  ^4,394  59,528  56,115 

S.-Dak.    :-.30,S           •V26,5'   "    '  ^,.0  •  86,060  -87,743  *  125,800 

WQ'bv.           27.3                25.0           -  31.0  '58,716  66.100  65,565 

Kans.           24.0                22.0  15.  q  34,755  21,120  15  388 

Del.             30.4               28X  39^0'  2.^9  224  '  2Q8 

^i-O               34.0  34.0  1.237  •  1,370  ^  2,006 

S7'2               52,-5  32.5  3.700  5,200  5.525 

VrVa.          ,25.5                2S„5  '  .3o,.0  l/'''50.  .    1.563  •  i,650 

i^vCe             27.6                29c,5  37«0    '  S,G21  11,859  14  874 

^^-C.             24,6                28.0    /  28.0  16,012  18, 964  18^032 

23.2                27X        ■  26,0  14,315  '16,119  13,962 

^a-     '     .16.8               18.0  25,0  '       444  V  .  288  500 

.  ?'3-4                24..0  25.0  •      2.,511  2,632  2,825 

I'enn.           r5,3               25,0     ■  •  25^0  '    4  988  "  5,975-  ■  4,950  ' 

Via.           '22,8  •             26.0  29.0  '        5,055  .  4,303  3,219 

n^s,           51.7                3i.C  35.0  10-679  7,719  5,845 

irk.            27,5               29.-5  28o0  71^1^4  6,r<54  4^760 

■'a.               28.8                27  5  53,0  3.224  1  .'^52  2,510 

Ma.           20,0  -1715  17.0  25.284  .       14/^65  ,  9,265 

^exo           '22^0                19.5         .  .  14, .0  30  9.. 2  "  27/02?  7 ,'^^6 

lout,           32... 4.  .  35.0  3£o5  .  12  48o  .3  5.^-84  10,692 

Idaho           41.5               45  C  ^--^O  ,  ?.'3'^V  '     9,r-4i,)  '  8,213 

■fiyo,       '  ^  5(5,3               52  0  51.0  4.i55-'  5.134     .  .  5,022.. 

Culo.           51,6                26  i^r    .  50..0  6  ,1^2  .  4,G40  .  6,540" 

^^.Ksx..  .      22. C               -23  0  ■    .  "8.0  926  ,    .  -759  828 

Ariz,      .    .29.4               30...0    .  2SX  2^6  5-00  252 

Jtah            45-5               43.5.           ,44.0  .1,957  '   2,186^  1,936 

^ev.            41.0               45,0  58.0  332  360  '  '  304 

Wash.           46.7                49.0  42.5  7.336  -8,133''  6  545 

Dre?.           52.5               32,0  24o0  9,778  3,992  6*072 

2-1  ^i-  29.4  32^0.   ^7^0  5,007   6^^2  4*,4Ql^ 

 35.J)  ^4.9  5.6.8.  i.31i,_65J.  li^F^jlJl  393^ 323 


UN ITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG RJGULtURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics-         Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  V  CROP  REPbl^TlN'G  BOARD  AugusO-Q.i..l.911  ...^ 

t»tfliiiiiittiiiiiiaii*«iMliliiiUi«iiaiiMiiMiiMiiiiiiifa*Wiiiri»iii*iiiia>i»iii«iitii«nMiiiiiiUiiiti«U*i«lUi«i»iii 

 'Mmj^i  ■ 

5  Yield_psr_acre  i  Production  

State  :  Average  :    ,q^q    ;  Indicated  :    Average  :  Indicated 

 '._12^0ri9^:_  _  1  ^  L  ^  12i?^  «  1  -li-+0-i:9.   _  i.  1^1 

Eushelg   .  ,  Thousand  "bushel 9 


Me.. 

.   29,6  ; 

35.0 

31.0 

•  118 

210 

^  155 

Vt. 

.  25  ,5 

27.0  ' 

30.0 

■  82 

27 

30 

H,Y. 

•  26.3 

3^.0 

3^.0 

•2.750 

2,550 

•  2,550 

H,J. 

30.8 

•  32.0 

40.0 

306 

-  512 

600 

Pa. 

31.-^ 

•35.5 

33.0 

3,912 

5,644 

4,686  , 

Ohio 

27.2 

28.0 

28.0" 

769 

■728 

■    616  r- 

Ind. 

25.3 

'27.0 

24.0 

1,168 

675 

480 

111. 

28.2 

.  28.0 

33«0 

1)973 

1.3^^ 

1,188 

Mich,  ■ 

29.9 

34-0 

3^.0- 

4,667 

3-,9lO 

3.910 

Wis. 

3^.0 

■41.0 

39.0 

9,930 

■8.856 

-  8,346 

Minn. 

■  •>  26,2 

29.5 

29.0 

30,71^ 

36 ,93^ 

39,585 

Iowa 

25.6 

32.0 

26.0 

2,819 

1,920 

780 

Mo. 

■  •  '  2.1.0 

■  21,5 

22.5 

2,285 

i-.720 

•  1.620 

N.Dak.' 

21.^ 

■•■  '24.0 

21.0 

48,604  . 

50,688 

46,578 

S.Dak. 

20.1 

16.5 

26.0 

32,982 

18,9^2 

21,502 

Nebr. 

19.3 

16...  0 

22.5 

19,51^ 

4,864 

4,320-  " 

Kans. 

.  17.7 

i4v0 

5.0 

12,132 

3,556 

1,145 

Del. 

29.1 

29.0 

"^0.0 

273  ■ 

3-^8 

330  • 

Md. 

29.7 

31.0 

34.0 

2,210 

2,759 

2,924 

Va. 

.  28,2 

30»5 

31.  5 

2,221 

2,898 

2,835 

^^.Va, 

26.8 

28.0 

28.  5 

274.  : 

.■  392 

342 

N.C. 

24,4 

24.0 

35.0 

881  • 

.  888 

■  1,260 

S.C. 

21.9 

.  20. 0 

26.0 

509  ; 

.  440 

5^6 

&a. 

19.7 

22.0 

22^5 

140 

110 

112  . 

Ky. 

24.2 

23.0 

1.799 

1,480 

•  .  1.058 

Tenn.  • 

20.1 

18.5 

19.0 

1.729 

1,221 

^  1,007 

Ala. 

1/  19.6 

20. Q 

24.0 

1/  53 

,  40 

48 

Miss.  . 

24,4 

25^0 

25.0 

66 

.  ^25 

25 

Ark. 

'  18,1 

■  21.0 

16.0  ■ 

149 

•  -84 

64 

Okla. 

'  16.4 

'  13*5 

12.0' 

4,848, 

1.'242 

600 

Tex.  • 

17.1 

.i?.b 

12.0 

4,010 

1.729 

636 

Mont, 

25.5 

.  28.0 

25.0 

14,692 

23.772 

12,725 

T  f1 0  Vift 

X  \JLa.ii\J 

J  J*  0 

,70  •  u 

11  4An 

Wyo. 

.  29.6 

■28.0 

3lvO 

3,872, 

4,564 

•  ^.^33 

Colo. 

24,8 

19.5 

22,0 

16,705.  •. 

9,555 

10,252 

N.Mex.; 

20.6 

22,0 

18.5 

658  • 

836 

814  . 

Ariz.  •• 

•\  35.5 

40.0 

39.0 

3.037. 

6.520 

■  X  .3,822  •  ■ 

Xitah 

44,8 

46.0 

44,0 

5,420,  ..  , 

5,520 

'=:,368  . 

Hev, 

■  35.3 

35.0.. 

37.0 

.  77B. 

.   ,..  1,050 

•    851  ' 

Wash. 

35.3 

35.0 

3-5.0 

6.180 

.  .8.750. 

5.180 

Or  eg. 

32.7 

33.0 

27.0 

9,254 

12.210 

9,990 

Calif. 

28.4 

32.0 

27.0 

40,750 

57,600 

^0,336 

U.S. 

24.4 

26,9 

26,1 

306.523 

301,009 

255,131 

1/    Short- time  average 
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UNITED  ST  AT  ES  DTiF  A  RTM  E  NT  OF  AG  R  i  C  U  LTU  RE 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  AGRiguLTURAL  ECorjoMJCS  Washington,  D.  C.. 

as  of    :  CROP  REFORTI  NG  BOARD  AUSV^sL JQ,  196l_^^ 

A}J^st„l.,„1951.   3j,C0.P.M.lS-P;j5^^^^^ 

Htl*<>**tMt«lll)ltll)llllt<MtlltMIIIIIIIUk|ltllfl»IU>ttllll>llltfl'BIILtlltrilltlltltllkIMl1Ul.lltMtl4>IIMI||ltll»UIIIIIII)llllltll  IlliailtClllllllllf  u 


EYE 


0 

—  —  — 1 

Yield  p.er  aciie       ^  i 

Fro duct  ion 

State  ? 

Average 

« 

» Preliminary; 

Average 

:  1950  : 

Preliminary 

* 

1940^49 

»  194Cb49  . 

-  _  1951  _ 

Bushels 

ThotLsand  "bushels 

N.Y. 

17,7  . 

"PCs  D 

TOO 

277 

360 

285 

N.J. 

17.1 

*l7  5 

-  J-  O  -  Ay 

249 

245 

234  ' 

Pa. 

14.8 

15  5 

,  545 

202 

160 

Ohio 

17.1 

T  9.0 

T7  0 

800 

665  • 

340 

I  nd.  . 

33.8 

14,0 

13^0 

1,207 

826 

546 

111. 

13,0 

14,0 

T4*0 

639 

868 

840 

Mich.  ■ 

14,3 

16  cO 

loeO 

930 

1,040 

1.040- 

Wis. 

11.4 

12,5 

15.5 

1,282 

1.150 

1,310 

Mirnio 

13.7 

14.5 

17.0 

2|  632 

2,349  ' 

3,230  ^ 

Iowa 

14.8 

16.0 

X     0  V 

257 

224 

150 

Mo. 

12.5 

T3r0 

l'?-5 

XO. 

488 

468 

375 

12.2 

12  0 

,  370 

2,808 

2,565 

S.Dakc  . 

llo9 

12.  5 

16.0 

5,390 

5,250 

7^995 

10.6 

xx.U 

3,593 

2e4i5 

2,G79 

Kans, 

10,8 

.805 

441 

276 

Bel,; 

12.9 

xOoO 

202 

234 

Cri  f 

m. 

14^3 

271 

7>5^ 

Ya; 

13e4 

478 

mVa. 

12, 2 

14trO 

X3c0 

47 

N.  C. 

11«2 

11^0 

14o0 

362 

207 

2S4 

S.C. 

9.4 

10*0 

12v0 

156 

90 

120 

Qa. 

9.1 

11*0 

12*0 

104 

44 

72 

Ey- 

13.4 

XX  » «^ 

i2o5- 

••• ,  375 

242  , 

225 

Tenn. 

10.2 

xU«D 

- '  -  337 

220 

158 

Okla. 

9.2 

7.5 

9.5 

'  691 

338 

456 

Tex» 

9,3 

7,0 

5.0 

209 

196 

105 

Mont. 

12.0 

12.5 

10*0 

386 

250 

200 

Idaho 

14.6 

.  13.0 

15  eO 

73 

62 

.  '45 

Wyo, 

10.6 

12,0 

11  «0 

163 

72  " 

77 

Colo, 

10.2 

8,5 

■  9o0 

'  732 

238 

270 

H.Mex, 

10,3 

6o0 

5,0 

84 

24 

15 

Utah 

10.0 

9.0 

10.0 

84 

54 

70 

Wash., 

llc.9 

11,5 

9o5 

246 

230 

200 

Or  eg. 

13.8 

:  11.0 

12>5 

512 

385  . 

425 

Calif, 

 iQ.a  

148 

-     -  -    120_  _ 

 xao«  ». 

2?  s  ri 

12.2 

-  12^.173 

-  Z  -  22^927- 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUI-TURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  cccnomics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  C  R  O  P  R  E  PO  R  T  !  N  G  B  O  A  R  D  4.u^Vlst.„10_,_.1951— ^- 


-'•l»4«iiiiliii»iiiiiiii(iBitiiiiiii««iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiii4niii«iiniiiiiiiaii«rflOiiiMt«it««iiiii«iaitiiiiit«iii«iti*tiriiiiiiafiMii:iiiiiiititiiiiii«iuft|t»i*i«Htii*iiiii^ 

BUCKV7HEAT 


State 


  _  Acxeage  _ 

Harvested  i 


For 


 ^  _Yield_per_acre  _ 


Production 


mm-     —    _  ' 

Average  :  .nr;c\  * 
Thousand  acres 

.harvest  ! 
-  ^1251 

Average 
_l£40-49^ 

.  .  '- 

«  • 

Bushels 

Indie. 
-.1251 

'.Average!  -j^q^q 
1940-42: _  _  _ 
Thousand  bi 

Maine 

7 

K 

J 

17.8 

22.0 

19.0 

N.y.;.  ■ 

117 

67 

17.8 

19.0 

19. 0 

2.076 

1. 273 

Pa.  f 

117 

81^ 

Or 

19.4 

20.  0 

20.  0 

2,260 

1,620 

Ohio 

i? 

14 

18.7 

19. 0 

20.0 

316 

266 

ind. 

10 

6  \ 

14. 0 

13.  5 

14.0 

136 

81 

111. 

7 

2 

3 

15.3 

18.0 

16.0 

98 

36 

Mich. 

29 

17  • 

18  ■ 

14  ;8 

15.5 

14.0- 

434 

264 

Wis,  . 

18 

13 

.  12 

15.0 

17.0 

16.0 

266 

221 

Minn.. 

36 

23 

18 

13.5 

10.5 

13.0 

496 

242 

II.  Dak. 

if 

4 

3 

13.8 

15.0 

15.0 

62 

60 

^.Dak. 

4 

3 

12.3 

9.0 

15.0 

45 

36 

Md. 

5 

4  . 

4- 

20.2 

19.0 

21.0 

101  ^ 

76 

Ya. 

7 

6 

5 

16.3 

18.5 

17.5 

117 

111 

y^.Va. 

9 

5 

5 

19.0 

20.0 

18.5 

176 

100 

Tenn. 

7 

14 

14- 

15.3 

16.5 

16.5 

109 

231 

U.S. 

405 

266 

a?.6  • 

17.4 

17.9 

17.9 

6,976 

4,749 

95 
1,045 
1,340 
220 

42 

48 
252 
192 
234 

45 

45 
84 

88 

92 

231 

^.053 


HOPS 


 Xi®.!^  1Q.^L  §.^11®  •  Pl.o^^cti.on  1/ 

State      :    Average    :.     -^^         :     Indicated    2    Average    :  ^q--. 

.  1940-40        _  P_  _        _  1951  1940-42        1^1  _ 


;  Indicated 
L  -  .1251  _  . 
Thousand  pounds 


Idaho 
Wash. 
Or  eg. 
Calif. 


Pounds 


2/  1,561        .   1,855  1.450  2/    593  1»S55  2,175 

1,773       .    1.745  1,760  17,405         24,081  26,928 

908  1,115  1,110  16.775      ■    16,279  16,650 

 1^490  lj.715  l^'^iO,.  _  _  _  12j.6l3  I6xl21_  _  . 

U.S.  1^267  1^504  Ilj.^64_  ^'^2}^'^  k^±^l^Z  .  §.°j.323_  . 

1/  Production  includes  hops  harvested  and  salable  under  marketing  agreement,  hops 
harvested  but  not  salable  under  marketing  agreement ^  and  hops  produced  but  not  har- 
vested.    Salable  allotments  under  provisions  of  marketing  agreement  totaled  39  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1949  and  50  million  pounds  in  1950. 
2/  Short- time  average. 

RICE  '  ■ 


 ^Yleld_joer_acre  \_  Prod.uct.ion_  5_St.ocks  on__farms_Aug;i.  1  l/  


State 


Average  :  1950 


Indi-^ 
cated 


' Average 


195^5 


Indi- 
cated 


Average 


1950 


1951 


 *1940:::42  1  :_  19il_:  1940-42  1  19il_!_1240-49_t  1  

Pounds  Thousand  bags  2./  Thousand  bags  2/ 

Miss.  .   2,700     2,700        :  189 


Ark. 
??ex. 


2.210 

l';?23 
2.023 


?'22| 


2,250 
2,10 


i^;^p^  i?:2j 

8:264  11^5 


10 


11  242 
111319 


iy  Excludes  Calif omia7 


2/  Bags  of  100  pounds"* 

-  37  - 


0 

17 

11 

12  - 

11 

31 1 : 

10 
12 
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Crop  Report    ^  "  >V*^eAu  oF.  AGR?cuLTtJHAL  economics  Washington ^  , 

as^  of/,  r  ,uC  R  O  P  R  E  P  O  R  T  {  N  G  B  O  A  R  D  August ,.iai„19,51,;_ 

.August..!  ,^.1^1  31 00 
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SOHOHUM  GRAIN 


 Acreage  ^     Yie;ld  per 

State    —  —  •  ^'or 

:  Average  I  ^harvest 


Average: 


/ 1940-42:    _  _  1  3251  Il£40--49. 
Thousand  acres 


1950 


acre  

: Indicat 

1  -.1251 


_  J  ^oAuct^lo?i_  

edi  r  :In*dicatod 

:  Average,:  1950  .:  >• 
-.112^0-491  <     J_  19il_  _ 
Thousand  "bushels 


Bushels 


Ind. 

2 

2 

28,0 

27.0 

28.0 

44 

54 

28 

Iowa  . 

■      .  2 

2 

i 

•20c6 

20.0 

18,0 

'39 

40 

18 

M6,- 

46 

23 

25 

-19.9 

•20;  5 

18^0 

916 

472 

450 

U«  Dak. 

5 

7 

4 

14,4 

13.0 

14.6 

73 

91 

56 

S.Dak. 

94 

86 

43 

11. S 

11.0 

15.0 

1.057 

946 

ITeTDr. 

129 

147 

122- 

■  18.0 

'26.0 

21.0 

2,043 

3,822 

2,562- 

Kans, 

1-.-283 

1,754  2,017- 

17.2 

24.0 

18.0 

22,479 

42,096 

36,306  • 

?r.c. 

•29 

'  40 

30.0 

25.0 

870 

1,000  ' 

Aia« 

1/  29 

44 

32 

l/?0.0 

21.5 

20,0 

1/  632 

946 

640 

Ark. 

■  10 

33 

20 

l6o4 

'  21,0 

20.0 

173 

693 

400- 

La. 

1 

1 

1 

1608 

19,0 

18.5 

20 

19 

.18 

Okla. 

•  698 

1,014 

984 

12.9 

■  20 . 0 

16.0 

9,068 

20,280 

15.744 

Tex. 

3.864 

6,474  4.726 

18.1 

•23o0 

18.0 

69,694  148,818 

85,068 

Colo, 

182 

103 

231 

14.4 

12.0 

15.0 

2,634 

-I.236 

3.465 

IT.Mex. 

222 

420 

■?91- 

^3,8 

19.0 

17.0 

.  3,509 

7,985 

6,647 

Ariz. 

48 

86 

28 

36.3 

44.0 

38.  a 

1,776 

3,784 

1,064  . 

Calif. 

128 

136' 

loi 

•36.8 

39.0 

J7.0  " 

4,721 

5.304 

3.737 

U.S. 

6,737  10,361  i 

3,767 

17.5  ■ 

-22.9 

18.0 

118,772  237,456 

157,848 

IXAXSEED 


• 

Yield  ;^er  acre 

•  * 

• 

■  Production ■ 

State 

• 

:  Average 

'  -  :      1950  .  .'. 

Indie. 

* 

;  Average 

:      1950  : 

Indie. 

1  _  1940~49, 

-  _  19il_ 

1  _  19^i0-^2  _ 

•  * 

_  1911_  _ 

Pushels . 

Thousand  iDushels 

111. 

12.9' 

14,0 

14.0 

87. 

14 

14^ 

Mich. 

8.7 

'  -6.0 

10.0  ' 

•58  • 

30 

60.  . 

Wis. 

11.7 

•    14.  o' 

13.5 

142 

.  126 

122 

^inn. 

•  ■  ■•  10.2 

■  ai-.o 

11.0 

i;3:92.9 

IT,  255  .. 

12,991  .  ■ 

Iowa 

12.6 

■   •■"16.5  ' 

12.0 

1,980 

1.353  . 

720 

6.0 

7.0  '  -  ■• 

.  5.O.' 

56 

28  ' 

10  : 

t,Dak. 

7.6 

9.5 

8.0  ' 

9,801 

16,102 

13.968' 

3 .  Dak. 

9.2 

9.0 

10.0 

4,168  • 

•  4.527 

5.380 

lans. 

6.6 

7.0 

4.5  ■ 

950 

189 

81 

3kla. 

5.8 

9.0 

2/  16.0. 

109 

27 

32 

Tex. 

■  ,>      »  •  f 

.  ;  6..0 

6.25 

1,266 

64 

^iont. 

6.8 

9.0 

;  7.0  . 

1,4^13. 

648 

'•336 

fyo. 

.  1/  4.8  , 

5.0  .. 

-  ■•  5.0-  . 

.    ^    •    ^6      .  ■: 

5  - 

-  5 

Vriz. 

23.8  - 

19. .0  t 

.'27.0 

522 

247 

^  108 

fash. 

yii-6 

14.0 

11.0 

21 

14 

22 

)reg. 

-  1/11.2 

8.0 

1"          51  . 

16 

Calif._ 

 _19.2  _ 

 24.0 

:  ■  26  .^ . 

3.225  . 

1 ,  4l6 

1,612 

U.S.  ■ 

_.2.4 

_  _  _  io^i_  _.' 

>  Z5£,1B6  _  _ 

_  ,^39.  261  _  _ 

-31,521  I 

1/  Short~tim6  average. ;  gj 
'.creage, 


Includes  an -allowance  for  an  upv/ard  adjustment  in 
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 ALL  EkY  

 ^Y-iei(L_p^r_a£re.  

:  Indi- 
J  cated 
l:-L951  - 


^  PASTPI  

X  _G£ndi^io,n__Aiigus_t  1 
•Average' 


State 

[Average] 

1950 

,1940-49. 

MM       WW  MM 

•MM  — 

— 

ions 

Maine 

0,96 

0*89 

TvT  TT 

1«15 

1.X5 

vt» 

1.39  . 

1.37 

Mas  s  • 

lo/ 

1.58 

R  T 

!•  Jo 

1*51 

Conno 

1.35 

la  DO 

TJ  V 
u»  I  • 

i  •  H-y 

1  CO 

io9 

X  e  OU 

Pa 

J. 

Ohio 

-•-•77 

Ind. 

1.36 

1*^2 

111. 

1*^5 

1.65 

Mich. 

1*38 

1.39 

Wis.  - 

1*69 

1.79 

Minn* 

1.47 

1.4i> 

Iowa 

1.58 

1.7^ 

Mo.  . 

1.19 

1.31 

N.Dak. 

.96 

c9^ 

S.Dak. 

*84 

.73 

Nehr.  • 

1*03 

1.13 

Kans, 

1.59 

1*68 

Dele  ' 

le31 

1.39 

Md. 

lo32 

1,36 

Va« 

1*16 

1  =  27 

W.Va. 

1.22 

1,28 

N.C. 

•i-  *  VX 

\  HQ 

S  G- 

*  vJU 

ft? 

■pi  fi 
■1!  JL»»  - 

9  DU 

Vtr 

1.30 

1.39 

lenn* 

1*10 

1*32 

AT  o 

•  00 

S  S  • 

1  •  ^Jj 

!•  39 

i  *  io 

ifl«c7 

1*  iCj 

1.40 

±  •  cO 

■L*3> 

Tex 

Q9 

•  7f 

X  (<  Xx 

Mont*' 

1*19 

lcl5 

Idaho 

2*10 

2.12 

Wyo, 

l*lil' 

le03 

uOxO, 

i*5o 

.1.47 

N.Mex, 

2.18 

2.36 

Ariz, 

2.28 

2.5^ 

Utah 

2*04 

1.91 

Hev, 

1.^7 

Wash* 

1.96 

1.99 

Or  eg* 

1*7^ 

1.70 

Calif, 

2.87 

3.03 

U.S.; 

1.36 

.1.41 

_  _  "1.  Production  


l.,00 

1*20 

1.50 
1.70 

1.45 

1*65 
1.55 
1.75 

1.52 
1.58 
1,50 

1*73 
1.55 
2,25 
1.80 
1,80 
1.30 
.95 
1.05 
1*30 
1.55 
i„4o 

1.  ^0 

1.25 
1.35 
1,05 
.80 
.57 
.57 
1.20 

1*20 

*75 

1*20 
1.23 
1.15 
1.35 
.95 
1.10 
2.10 
1.10 
1.50 
2,20 

2.  ^0 
2.05 
1.50 
1.95 
I060 
2.90 


Average* 
19^0-49* 


1950 


Thousand  tons 


856 

788 

430 

410 

1,417 

1,397 

^00 

590 

H'OX 

1  no 
Og  xuu 

467 

3.  542 

3. 641 

3,722 

3,994 

2.534 

2,622 

3,987 

4, 602 

3.768 

'  3,794 

6,884 

7,051 

6.277 

V5,494 

5.474 

-  6,347 

4,387 

-  4,823 

3,074 

3,440 

2,903 

3,405 

4, 080 

5,115 

2,792 

3,273 

97 

96 

594 

644 

1.  588 

1.  71Q 

yOO 

:w    i  ,  Ui>0 

1  OKI 

1  oLiA. 

nh  It 

0 1 0 

.  752 

Ou4 

64 

53 

2,334 

2  J  633 

2, 211 

2, 126 

750 

61 0 

1  n88 

1  niti 

X  ,  UH'x 

1  ^1 

441 

1,677 

1,855 

1,437 

•  1,281 

2,612 

*  2,999 

2,419 

.  2,424 

1,262 

,  1,150 

2,238  , 

1,984 

477 

540 

624 

.  653 

1,165 

1,062 

622 

662 

1,778 

l»737 

1,927 

1,904 

5t704 

6.442 

Indi- 
cated 
-1551  - 

900 
430 

54 
483 
6,048 
469 
3,791 
4,326 
2,694 

4,763 
4,286 
9.502 
7,407 
6,930 
4,731 
3,465 
4,948 
6,081 
3,052 
.94 

658 
1,748 
1,116 
1,211 

362 
578 
52 

2,279 
1,931 
542 
852 
1,481 
386 
1,843 
1. 092 
2,812 
2,388 
1,248 
2,102 

495 
610 
1,046 
586 
1,685 
1,784 
5,719 


1950 


1951 


Percent 


o2 

1 A 
70 

7*r 

OC. 

69 

96  : 

Oil 

94 

79 
(  ( 

7"^ 

Ql  . 

74 

64 

87 

80 

8Q 

Q? 

80 

82 

LJ 

7X 

72 

77 

82 

81 

88 

86 

82  • 

90 

89 

80 

94 

92 

82 

90 

95 

79 

90 

91 

78 

88 

98 

82 

78 

91 

88 

94 

101 

80 

92 

99 

85  . 

88 

71 

81 

75 

97 

82 

89 

.  98 

82 

93 

98 

79 

89 

78 

78  ^ 

87 

86 

97 

86 

85^ 

95 

91 

84 

79, 

78 
f  0 

85 

60 

81 

82 

8"^ 

0  1  ■ 

84 

8? 

98 

78 

76 
ro 

82  ' 

88 

07 

78 

89 

- 

r3 

74 

1  • 

91 

91' 

7x 

79 

90 

71 

79 

96 

87 

75  • 

Qa 

89 

61 

84 

93 

-  77 

88 

91 

84 

88 

83 

86 

85  ' 

64 

74 

73 

80 

61 

76 

83 

72 

80 

80 

81 

90 

88 

89 

81  * 

78 

'  60 

83  ■ 

81 

■  66 

79 

79 

•  77 

81 

88  ■ 

86 

1.48  .  101,644   106,819  113,249 


-■39 
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^7aLFA  hay 


• 
• 

Pr£duc_tion_ 

state 

]  Ayerage 

• '  * 

:;     1950     ,  : 

■'if'-  • 
»             -  ■  • 

indicated 

• 

*  Average 

• 
• 

• 

^  1950  i' 

Indicated 

19^0-^9  ' 

■1951  -  ' 

V,  1940-49 

• 

• 
• 

-  195X- 

Tons  " 

Thousand  tons 

Maine 

loi^4 

lo30 

lc55 

6 

8 

11  „ 

N.H, 

.  2^07 

2^05  . 

•  2e20 

8 

10 

13 

Vt. 

2,12 

2o05 

2ol5 

53 

"■  '  62 

.  69 

Mass* 

^,25 

2.15 

2.40 

26 

30 

.     36  . 

2*28 

2,30 

2.40 

2  , 

2 

■  ,  ■       c  .  . 

Conn. 

2o40 

2,65 

2o55 

60  . 

'  93 
7  J 

92 

N.Y. 

•  lo99 

2.10  •• 

2.10 

•  ■  794 

836 

878 

N.J. 

2.15 

2.35' 

2,30 

152  ■ 

186 

186  ■ 

Pa. 

1.91 

1.95 

2c00 

•  563 

661 

692 

Ohio 

1,96 

2.05  •  ■ 

'  ,2.10 

896 

1  11*; 

1,222 

Ind, 

le84 

1.90    ■  - 

2,00 

796 

998  "  • 

111.  / 

2o30 

2.40 

2.50 

.  '"  1,306  ■ 

2 . 04'5 

2,385 

Mich. 

lc56 

1.60 

lo75 

,  1,851 

2,166 

Wis. 

2,13 

2.20  ' 

■2e55 

2,372: 

4.000 

'  5»564 

Minne - 

•  -2,03 

1.95: 

.2o35 

2,289 

2.  '^10 

4,023 

Iowa 

2.23 

2o30... 

2.35 

.  2,014 

• 

2-638 

;  3^046  . 

Ko.  / 

.  2.62 

2.80,-, 

2o55 

835 

983 
y^j 

959 

N.Dak. 

lo44 

1.50. 

1.40 

271 

^01 

..  627 

S^Dak. 

lo53 

Ic35  - 

1.80 

•  553 

873 

.  1,550 

Nehr. 

1.98- 

2=05  . 

2.30 

'  1,759 

2.  't40 

3,135  ^ 

Kans« 

2.10 

2.15 

1.90 

1,753 

2.139 

1,928-  • 

Del. 

2.24 

2,30; 

•  2.30 

13 

14 

—  .  14 

Md. 

2o00 

2.00  , 

2.10 

99 

132 

.    136  ' 

Va. 

2.20 

2o35  ' 

•  2.35 

174 

277 

^  •     294  . 

W.Vao 

2.06 

2,05  . 

■'2,-25 

109  >• 

14 1 

■  *     160 • 

.2.14 

2.40 

2.15 

44 

158 

•     133  ' 

(Ja. 

1.80 

2.10 

1.85 

7  ■ 

11 

%• 

2.10 

2a5 

1.90 

504  ■ 

568 

441^ 

Tenn. 

2.28 

2c40  • 

2.20 

'  ■  309 

379 

286 

Ala,  . 

1.78 

2*00  •  • 

1.70 

17 

44 

;>9  • 

Miss. 

-2.26 

2.4u 

2el5 

128  ' 

■  60 

47' 

Ark. 

2.53 

2.90 

2..?5 

262 

203 

138 

La. 

2.16 

2.50 

..  2o00 

■   .  '        4g  ' 

4') 

32 

Okla. 

le99 

2.00 

2.00 

689 

908 

872. 

Tex. 

2.62 

2.50 

2e-30 

329 

388 

..  .  338. 

Mont. 

1.64  - 

lo70 

1.55 

1,206 

lr329 

1,248 

Id  alio 

•2.50 

2.50  •  . 

2.-50 

1,985- 

2,0-28 

1,938 

Wyo. 

1.68 

io5C 

Irf^O 

585 

494 

547 

Colo.;  ■ 

.2.14 

2.10  -  ' 

•  ■  2a5 

1,352 

1,208 

'  -1.249 

N.Mex. 

2.81 

3.00 

"2.90 

395 

459 

4i2 

Ariz. 

•2.56 

2,80 

2o70 

523' 

563 

•     526  . 

Utah 

2.30 

2«20"^- 

2;4o 

^  956 

836 

840 

Kev. 

.2.52 

2o^0 

2.50 

270 

302 

285, 

Wash, 

,2.48 

2.50  " 

2.45 

2.00 

779  • 

778 

801 

Oreg, 

2.61 

2.75 

696 

712 

673' 

Calif. 

4.42 

4.60 

4.^60 

^4,-106 

4,867 

4j283  • 

U.S. 

2.22 

2, 24  - 

•2.30 

'  •  "i3j.946 

41^029 

41,365.  L 
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CLOVEH  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY  ij 


State 


Average 


acre  :  Production 


Indicated 
1951 


Average 
1940-^9 


1950 


Indicated 
1951 


Tons  , 

Thousand  tons 

Maine 

1,08 

1.00 

1.10 

492 

44'2 

482 

N,H, 

1.28 

1.30 

le35 

221 

190 

202 

Vt. 

-I  1.1 

1.40 

1.55 

o45 

752 

832- 

Mass. 

1.72 

1.75 

1.85 

372 

3^ 

370 

H.I, 

1.55 

1.55 

24 

25 

25 

Conn. 

1.62 

1.70 

1.70 

230, 

219 

228 

N.Y. 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

4,  059 

4, 096 

4, 096' 

N.J, 

1.^ 

1,60 

IcOO 

186 

195 

195 

Pa. 

1.39 

1.40 

1.45 

2,738 

2,790 

2,919/ 

Ohio 

1.35 

lo35 

1.45 

2,528 

2,903  ' 

Ind. 

1..22 

1.25 

lo30 

1.199 

1,378 

Ii375 

111. 

1.33 

1.40 

1.40 

1,858 

2,097 

1,971 

Mich. 

1.28 

1.25 

1.40 

1,600 

1,424 

1,595 

Wis.  . 

1.52 

1.45 

1.85 

3»997 

2,562 

3,269 

Minn. 

1.4^ 

1.30 

1.70 

1.559. 

1»174 

1,504 

Iowa 

1.35 

1.50 

1.55 

2,905 

3,474 

3,697 

Mo.      .  . 

.  1.04 

1.15 

1.10 

1,205 

1,429 

1,340 

N.Dak,  . 

1.26 

1.25 

1.20 

6 

8 

6 

S.Dak* 

i.ii^' 

.90 

1.25 

-  > 

16 

32 

40 

Netr, 

1.20 

1.30 

1.35 

36 

117 

122 

•Kans. 

1.27 

1.30 

1.20 

93  • 

185 

166 

Del. 

1.31  . 

1.35 

1.40 

40 

38 

39 

Md. 

1.24  . 

1.25 

1«35  . 

371 

371 

413 

Va. 

1.22 

1.35 

1.30 

584. 

637 

625 

W.  Va. 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

520  ' 

548 

575 

1.16  - 

1.25 

1.10 

94 

122 

110 

(Ja. 

.90 

.85. 

.90 

6 

7 

V  7 

Ky. 

1.24 

1.30, 

1.15 

512 

532 

489 

Tenn.  • 

1.18  . 

1.25  . 

I0I5 

213 

219 

191 

Ala. 

.89 

1.00  ' 

.80  . 

1, 

4 

5 

If* 

Miss. 

1,16  . 

1.45 

1.20 

14 

.  19 

'  16 

Ark. 

1.14 

1.25 

1..20 

31 

41 

43 

La. 

1.06 

1.15 

1.00 

•^28 

wont. 

Ii30' 

l«25 

265 

300 

295 

Idaho ' 

1.31 

lc35 

1.25 

148 

128 

125 

Wyo.  • 

1.21 

1.05 

1.20 

'  98 

92 

114 

Colo. 

1.47 

1.30 

1.40 

,233 

195 

218 

N.Mex. 

1.36 

1.25 

1.00  \ 

±1 

16 

13 

Utah 

1.69 

1,60 

1.60 

43 

35 

'45 

Nev. 

1.41 

1.50 

1.55  . 

42 

51 

-  5^ 

Wash. 

2.13 

2.05 

1.95 

393 

375 

•  3^7 

Oreg, 

1.82 

1.75 

1.55 

209 

.  196 

174 

Calif. 

1.83 

1.75 

1.90 

70 

68 

74 

U.S. 

1.37 

1.39 

1.^7 

30,098 

29/636 

31,336 

1/    Excludes  sWeetclover  arid'  lespedeza  hay.* 
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UNITED 

STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTIJRE 

Crop 

Report 

BUREAU  O 

F  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS           Washington^  D.  C, 

as 

of 

CROP 

REPORTING 

i  3QARD 

Augu 

St  10.  19^1 

Augiist 

1,  1951 

"3s"00 

P.M.  (S,D.T, 

ii«BiMiiVtuiiiiiii(iiiiriii(W*iiiM(iiiii«iiMii«Mtiitii«>i*iuitiiuiiiiitifiiiniii)r»4iiini 

t«  III  mill  1(11  tiiii4iiiiiii«tniiiiiiiiii 

Ll!lSPi!]DEZA  HAY 

•  ittiitiiiiiimiiiuiiiiii 

5                Yield__per  acre 

* 

Production 

State 

Averag"e.  : 

Indicated  : 

Ave  rage 

*      1950  • 

Indicated 

.  1940-42  I 

1951  I 

1940-49 

•  • 

1151 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Ohio 

•  1.21 

1.30 

lc25 

11 

V,  14 

14 

Ind« 

1,09 

1,10 

1.15 

103 

102 

94 

111^ 

1.06 

1.05 

lcl5 

lOQ 

132 

145 

lc05 

lol5 

1 , 20 

1 .  541 

1,817 

1,80L  ■ 

Kans, 

IclO 

1^15 

1.15 

QO 

13a 

138  . 

Del. 

1.10 

1.0  15 

IclO 

16 

20. 

18 

Hd» 

1.15 

1=25 

1,20 

42 

64. 

64  . 

Va, 

1.06 

1,10 

503 

495^ 

V.Va.  . 

1^07 

1.05  . 

IclO 

26  . 

23 

24. 

I.e.  . 

1,09 

1.10 

1,00  :■ 

526 

476.  - 

455- 

s.c.  , 

•92 

,80 

.80 

^  74 

165. 

185 

&a. 

.86 

.90 

©80 

151 

156 

161 

!•  15 

1,  25 

1«10 

885 

1,110. 

1,016 

1.08 

1.20 

1,10 

1  268 

1.088 

fla* 

.86. 

.95 

e80 

Q7 

104 

105  ■ 

1.19 

1.35 

1,15 

366, 

390.  : 

306  ,  ; 

1«0'2 

1*15 

1.15 

718, 

882. 

856 : 

liQ.it 

1,26 

1.40 

lolO 

124 

134 

117 

Okla. 

1.08 

1.30. 

lc25 

88 

204  , 

206 

IpO? 

1.16 

1«10 

7^598  ^ 

7^288  ■ 

WILD;- HAY 

Yield_j)er  acre 

• 

■  • 

Production. 

State 

I    Average  5 

Indicated  : 

Average, 

*      IQ  50       ■  ^ 

Indicated 

i    1940-49  ; 

1950  : 
• 

1951      . : 

1940-49 

•  * 

.     19il  _ 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Wis, 

1.17 

1.25 

138- 

106 

86 

Minn, 

1.10 

I0O5 

lal5  ^ 

1,480 

lrl29^ 

1.174" 

Iowa 

1.17 

1.10 

lc20 

116 

76 

72 

Mo, 

1.18 

1,25 

1,25 

178  . 

160. 

168 

N.Dak^ 

.88 

.35 

,35 

2,074 

2,312 

2,289 

S,Dak. 

.72 

.60 

.80 

?  o4D ' ^ 

2,204 

2,880 

Nebr, 

,72 

.75 

,85 

2,027  ■ 

2,255' 

2,556  ■ 

Kans •  , 

lolO 

1.15 

1.20 

700 

695 

725" 

Ark. 

1,10 

lo25 

1.20 

201 

211 

186  - 

Okla. 

1,14 

1.25 

1,20 

490 

455 

458 

Tex, 

1.04 

1.05 

,80 

185 

163 

124 

Hont. 

,86 

„80 

.80     ^  . 

706 

790* 

790 

Idaho 

lolO 

1,05 

1*05 

1^8 

169- 

169 

Wyo, 

:  .84 

.80 

.80 

4l5 ' 

394  c 

386  : 

Colo, 

1,00 

.90 

o95 

444 

384- 

434 

N.Mex. 

,80 

.65 

.65 

14. 

12  V 

10  ^ 

Ariz. 

.84 

.70 

085 

3 

2  V 

3 

Utah 

1.22 

1,20 

1,20 

117 

132 

124 

Nev» 

1,06 

1,00 

1.00 

273 

267  • 

211 

Wash, 

1.19 

1.25 

1,10 

54 

52 

Oreg,', 

1*15 

l6l0,. 

1,10 

316 

320  . 

320-  ' 

Calif, 

1.26 

1.25 

1.25 

222 

221 

212 

22  States 

•  89 

.83 

a91 

12.351 

12,509 

I3i44l 

UNiTED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  WasMngton.  d.  c, 

as  0 f  '  C  R  O  P  R  E  P  O  R  T  S  N  G  B  O  A  R  D  ^:^£}^lt29*}-?J?r....... 

•lilit»iim«»iii«iuiiiliiiiitiiiiitiiifiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiJiiiiiiiittUMtiiUiifitrfiniitiiiitMiii4Mbiitiiiii»i:aiMiiitiiij(i»iiiiiiaiiaii:siiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiif  I 

...      SCIB-BANS  FOE  BEAES 


'*  „  _  _  _-Yi.eld_jper_acr^  ..j. 

JPi*^d.uction_  „ 

-  —     ^  _  — 

State 

?  iiVerage 

I  Indicated;" 

Average 

Indicated 

w  

 i.  i9fi:0-42 

:    1950  ; 

.  ^  1951^  ^ 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

JLO*  U 

15'^' 

■108  • 

•   "  144 

X7  •  ^ 

TP  A 

17^ 

266 

252 

Pa« . 

17.0 

TO  n ~ 

x/oU 

359 

289 

255 

Ohio 

99  0 

18,552 

23 , 232 

24,728 

Indo 

IRQ 

99  0 

0*2  A 

25,013 

35 1 002 

36,800 

111. 

21 

2^„0 

68^^4-2^ 

94,752 

86,534 

17  0 

X  (  9\J 

IQ  < 
X7 

1j593 

.  2,282 

2,300 

Wis. 

X'-r.  ;7 

ID.;) 

^97 

348 

330 

Minn« 

X_7»^ 

7,221 

16,384 

18,241  . 

Iowa 

?0  0 

30,709 

42,262 

31,540 

Mo;  •  •■ 

X^  0''^ 

1  R  0 
XC  0  u 

9-730 

27,393 

23,778 

N.Dak. 

■1/  11  1 

X/     XX  9  X 

XU  9  J 

1/  86 

430 

378 

S,Dak»  . 

Xt^  •  V 

19  ^ 

XCo  J 

260 

825 

976 

Ne"br, 

'     '  16-8 

XvJ  e  ^ 

9U  0 

OA  A 

•  436 

.  1,104 

920 

Kans» 

u.X«  f 

T  R«0 

XU  ^  V 

T  T  A 
XX  «  U 

2.050 

6,462 

Dele 

1  ?  -  7 
xc  .  ^ 

0 

1  Ai  a' 

465 

'  644 

602 

Md,-  • 

XD.  T 

6*^6 

9O8 

Va.- 

1  Q^O 
X7  .  u 

T  R  A 
XO9U 

1,277 

2,527 

2,772 

W.Va. 

13.0 

13«5 

13 « 5 

14 

14 

14 

17e0 

2,921 

5,117 

5,066 

12  ^0 

llvO 

132 

528 

Ga  ,  "  -  " 

7*0 

8.^5 

•  7.5  ' 

•83- 

204 

255 

Fla.  ' 

w 

18,0 

108 

15.8 

17«5 

20.0 

1,293 

1,890 

2,oo0 

Tenn» 

21.0 

20,0 

877 

3,150 

3:520 

Ala» 

............. 

I80O 

I80O 

468 

1,620 

2,052 

Miss* 

13.5 

2i^.0 

18«0 

1,362 

6,768 

6.246' 

Arke 

15  e3 

21c0 

19«0 

3,506 

11,676 

lis  020 

La» 

13.0 

18.0 

18.0 

378 

720 

810 

Okla,  . 

8.0 

17*0 

15.0, 

60 

.  357 

675  , 

U.S. 

19.0 

21.6 

20.6  . 

178,567 

' 287,010 

270,064 

1/  Short-time  average, 
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Crop  RePORT  bureau  of  A<5Rrcu^TURA^:  ECO^fOM^ds^^^^^^^^^  V7aSliin^on,  D.  C, 

as  0  f       ,  CRO  P, .  R  £•  F..O-.R  ,T  I  ii .G ..B  O  A  R  D  ft^SJl^s  t_  1_0  . 

tliBrttiitifiititniiiiiiiiai}ifti»fiiOttttitff-f  rrii«ittifriiii*tJtMt*f<M  ^itiiM»tf  iiiiiiiw  iiiitf  *iiiiM>>MMttiatitiiiiiiii*iit«iiiiuit»iiMiii«iiitii<iiiii.iiii»tiHii«uiiitiiiciiiiiiiii*iiiiiimiiiiita«tiiiaiMitiiMiiiia»f  iiiiiiiiiatti^^ 


?                Yield  per 

acre 

:  Production 

State 

?  Average  ^  ig-n  ' 
:  19^0-^9  2    ^  1 

Indicated 

«  iive  rsge  *    ^  g  ^.q  i 

Indicated 

.    i9ii  . 

^  1911 

Thousand  "bags  2/~ 


Maine 
New  York 

Mi£higan__  

__To t al_ile  B  I  

Nebraska 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 

Wa£hi_n£t  on_  ^  


966 
1,011 

1.537 
1,236 
1,617 

1,333 

1  -  220 


FoiHids^ 
"  900 
1,030 

_  250 

^  963 
1,650 
i.^;-oo 
1.650 
1,350 
1,3^30- 
1,667 


I0O5O 
1,100 
I3O3O 

1,^06 

1^300 
1,620 
1,300 
1,900 

2,^97 
650 
160 
450 
60 


6^■ 
1.3^^ 
isi90 
i.93i!: 
863 
311 
2.213 
1.133 

 56 

if»i9l 
^2,039 
■  661 
68 

2n8l4 


45 

iV3^9 
_3j,920__ 

-.5jl38^^ 

990 
210 

932 
226 


63 
I9298 
4,210 

i5ii'7i 

8^0 

195 
2,236 

88if 
_  24  7 
4,40J 
lo554 

109 
40 

-  -  i 

1,708 


Total  lT«V/c 


1^482 


4^818 


Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 

Utali  

_Total_S^w7  Z  

California; 

Standard  Lima 

Baby  Lima 

_Oth£r_-  _  

-Total__CalTf  o.  

_trnit^ed  States  

jy  Includes  "beans 


648 
332 
512 
581 
]537l 


760 
270 
500 
28'3 


1,316 
205 
60 
28 

'2,109 


6 


i26 


1,355      l:f'75        1»700  1,198  1,331 

It 50 2       1,703         1,600  1,059  1,230 

 li213_  _  1-172  J-tJOO  ^^^2j404   lj_971 

-  -.1^306^  _  1,4^2  _  _  2»373  _  _  _  _  •4»661  _  3^.512 

__958_  _  1>I^I  .i>5?6  18,00£  ^  l6j.843 

grown  for  sesd,    _2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (unc leaned) 


1.173 

960 
2,520 


!  4pi53 

I6p23"5' 


PEAS;  DRY  TrS'Ti  1/ 
lie V  r_ac re 


Production 


State 

:  Average 
:  194C-49 

'  1950  ' 

0  • 

Indicated 
1951 

\  Average  ; 
i  l?4o-49  ,» 

1950  ; 

•  • 

Indicated 
1951 

Po-tinds 

Thousand  "bags  2/ 

Minn, 

1/  874 

1,100 

IpOOO 

1/  ^1 

'  U'  127 

•  33 

N.Dak,  •• 

1/1.149 

800 

850 

16 

42 

Monte 

.  1,166 

1,400 

1»250 

■  348 

84 

75 

Idaho 

1^228 

1;45() 

l»350 

1,716 

870 

999 

Wyo, 

1/1,114 

1,250 

1.200 

1/  24 

25 

24 

Colo, 

884 

950 

750 

199 

95  : 

75 

Wash» 

1,298 

1,420 

1,400 

3.027 

1,605 

2,296 

Orego 

1,308 

1,150 

I9OOO 

•     343  ■ 

161 

140 

Califs 

1/1,023 

lyobo 

1,600 

2/  200 

90 

48 

1.230 

1.360 

1,327 

5,935 

2,979 

3,729 

1/  In  principal 

coraiaercial 

prodacing 

States^    Includes  peas 

grown  for 

seed  and 

cannery  peas  harvested  dry 

2/  Bags  of  100 

pounds  (u.ncleane*i)  • 

2J  Short-'timG  average c 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  W&shington<  D.  C, 

as  of  crop  REPORT!  NG  boar  P  A^^s.t  .10l.19.51  . 

«iini«iiiiiii,iiiiitMiiii<iiii>iiui>i>(iiiiiii:iiiiHiiiiiiiiMiniiiiiifiutniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiitM>iiiinf  iM<iii<'iHiniiifiiiii)iii,iMiiiiiiiiiiiii>f  Hiiii'iuiiiiiiu 

-  .'  .  ,  PEAMJTS  PICKED  M.X^  THESSHED' 


State 


•   Aiir^a^e.4/  

Hasvesied  _  1  5'or 

'AvoFage:  -q^^  ; harvest, 

ll$to~kOL'  i^^U  X931^  : 
'ThoMsaJid  hdres 


"Average" 
.'19^-^9: 


1950 

-  f 

«M    mm  *  M 

Pounda 


s<c£e„ 
Indi- 
cated 
.19^1. 


Va. 

152 

^ 

146 

146 

ir240 

1-535  ■  • 

1,500 

N.Co 

279 

231 

238 

1,122 

1,065 

1>170 

Tenn» 

8 

_5 

5 

782 
If  157 

800  . 

780 

_  TOTAL  _ 

438 
—   fcc.  

382 

389 

In  241 

1,289 

S  •  C  e 

31 

20 

17 

614 

790  ~ 

725 

Ga, 

985 

735 

735 

708 

925 

815 

Fla. 

98. 

72 

'72 

664 

'  '820 

750 

Ala« 

446 

332 

319 

705 

'  980 

875 

22 

13 

_  -  aa. 

-  -  153 

42^ 

.  -^oo_ 

^  TOTAL  _ 

1,582 

1:172 

-1*155- 

69s 

£26  " 

82 2_: 

Arkf 

18 

7 

7 

382 

~  475 

450 

La, 

9 

3 

3 

326 

340 

325 

Okla* 

204 

216 

229 

494 

580  , 

580 

Texas 

.  664 

490  ■ 

466 

-  473 

660 

500 

HoMex^ 

8 

1  -7_ 

1^-6 

-  i»i62 

£3i-_ 

IjOOO 

TOTAIi 

903 

723_ 

711 

'  480 

636  ■ 

.  529 

22.923 

_2,277 

.  -2, 25i  _ 

704 

 ^887_- 

810  : 

1/    Equivalent  solid  acreage e 


810  2, 


 Prfi.ducii£n  

:  Indi- 

.       1  jiTL 

Thousand  pp^inds 
188, 021;  224,110  219,000 
311,000   246,015  278.460 

_5.i.960__  _  4, 000   3j.900 

*504^981_  474,125  501j.3l0 
■  18,696  15,800  12,325 
690,583    679,875  -599,025 

64,736     59,040  54,000 
310:160   325,360  279,125 
.  -7^625^  _  i,i2i  .^4^800 
021i.8Z0J.j085, 600  ^949^225 
6,470      3',  325'  3,150 
2,896      1,020  975 

98,328  125,280  132,820 
303:93^  323:400 

__8.483_  _  i'i^i 
42oail_  452.170  „3J?5^9i^5 
016,262  a  019, 225  i,826,580 


233,000 
6^000 


TOBACCO 


State 

— Yi®ld._pe.r__acre_  i_ 

—  Pr2.<i]iciion__ 

*    'Average  : 
:   ■l94o-i^S  ' 

1950  : 

Indicated  : 
1251  - 

Average  : 
3.940-^  ? 

1950  : 

■» 

Indicated  • 

Pounds 

;  ■        Thousand  pounds 

Mass. 

1,581 

1,668 

'  1,612 

10,353 

13,675 

'  11,764 

Conn, 

1.359  - 

1,'428 

1.375  • 

,2-3:688 
.^^o076 

27,412 

24, 618 

K.Yc 

.    1.335  , 

l9.4oa 

1,375  , 

700 

.  688 

Pa, 

.  1,461 

1,550 

,1,575  • 

.  ^2^486  ' 

61,365 

58.752 

Ohio 

1,134 

1,195 

"1,286 

24,361 

24,610 

•26,100 

Ind, 

•1,187 

1,272 

'  1,250 

■  11,675 

12,850 

13, 870 

Wis. 

.  1,484 

1,452 

1,312 

'■  32,968 

30,645 

.  23,478 

Minn, 

:  1,250 

.  1,300 

1,300 

709 

520 

390 

Mo, 

1,058 

1,100 

^lg050 

•  .6:047 

5,390 

'  .  5,250 

Kansa 

1»010 

1,200 

■  910 

254 

240  . 

.     .  182 

Md. 

762 

800 

•  900 

^  32.;  966 

40,000 

45,900 

Va. 

1.074 

It  393 

1,327 

131,971 

165,496 

175,762 

W.,Va* 

lj090 

1,090 

Ijif'O 

3^208 

3.379 

3r.  680 

Is  087 

1.347 

1,282 

,761,601 

875.990 

951.795 

S  »;C, 

iao5 

1,320 

1,325 

121,759  • 

150.480 

172,250 

Ga. 

1;  030 

1,096 

1,220 

90:527 

102,120 

135.564 

Pla, 

I5O48 

^  1,098 

■  ■  19.296 

23 > 268 

27; 447 

Kyo 

1,095 

1,122 

■  1, 190 

395 > 536 

.  3^1.655 

428,235 

Tenn, 

1,151 

1,270  . 

•*ii284 

126,185 

132,105 

142,955 

Ala, 

830 

1,000 

900  , 

306 

400 

360 

La^ 

496 

-3Z5  ■ 

600 

166 

110 

■  24o 

U,S. 

1,100  ;, 

.  1,267 

1,260 

1,787,136 

2,032,450 

2,249,280 

45.- 


o 

.A4 


I'd 


O 

to 


•» 


o 
•p 

•H  (7> 


•«  ••  M 


o 
in 


a>  a 

J. 

^  Q 
(J)  ^ 


e*  «•  •« 


e 

O 

S2i 


(0  in 

4 


(0 


otootopo 
oj  w  to  cn  p 


•      M  » 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRiCULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultura?.  ecomom;cs  Washington,  D.  C. 

as  cf  C  R  O  P  R  E  P  O  R  T  i  N  G  B O  A  R  D  August ■■l.Q.,..-i9^ — 

nmiiiitiiiiiiiiiii<iiiiiitiiiaiiiiiiiuiiini,i<t>tii>initH>iiifiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiMi:i:>iitii>Mi!  ii:iinii-><iM>it>ii.M>U'«i>i-tiiiift>iii<iiii.'i>iiii*iM>HiM 

BHOOKCOEH    '      -  , 


*.  Acreage 

;        Yield  per 

acre  ; 

• 

Production 

State 

♦  % 

•  t 

:  For 

6  • 

.  i 

•  • 

Indie. 

: Average: 

if50 

:hatvest 

: Average? 

1950 

I  Iridic.i'f. 

Average 

:   ;1950  ;. 

—  

1:  1951_, 

11240-491 

I95i«' 

11240-49. 

'      *                 •  ' 

:_l£5i 

Thousand  acres 

Po  unds 

Tons 

111. 

13.4 

^.5 

572 

550 

— 

600  • 

3,780 

1,200 

1,500 

Kans. 

■  1^ 

5 

7 

312 

275 

340 

2,3^0 

700 

1,200 

Okla. 

'■  75 

56 

76 

332 

340 

320 

12,370 

9,500 

12.200 

Tex. 

32  > 

31 

48- 

^  330 

290 

220 

5.390  , 

4,500 

5.300 

Colo. 

81 

58  :. 

72 

'  ;3o;  ■ 

225 

.  350. 

12,2^0 

■6,500 

12,600 

I.Mex. 

,  49 

_32 

 260  

220 

26'^  • 

^  6V-520  . 

.  _l,iOO 

■6\DQQ 

U.S. 

_  ^265^4_ 

186. 5  . 

25.J_ 

 320  

_2Z9. 

I  »3P6_  ^ 

42,650  . 

.  _2i,i00  _ 

38  SOD 

SUG-AE  5EETS 


t 
r 

Yield  per  acre  ! 

Production 

State  • 

« 
« 

Average 

1940^-49' 

:     1950  ^  ; 

Indicated  [ 

1951"  : 

» 

Average 

1940-49  '1^^^ 

t 

. -  Indicated 

!  1951 

Short  tons 

Thousand  short  tons 

Ohio 

Mich. 

ITebr. 

lYion  u  • 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

Utah 

Calif. 1/ 

Other 

^States 

U.S. 

9.6 
8.6 

12.5  - 
11.8.- 
15.6 
12.0 

13.5 
1^.8 
16.-6 

_i2.:2  J 
13.1 

12.6 
10.4 

13.8 
•  -  .12,0  • 
17.4 
12.6 

14.9 

14,1 

18.7.  . 

'  ia.2  ■ 
14.  e 

10.5 

9,5 
13=0 
12.0 

17.5 
12.0 
14.0 

16.0 
18,0 

_L2._7^ 

14.2 

258  277 
704  1.020 

717    .     •     •  812 

516  -  744 
1.045        .  1,511 

4l6  .454 
1,882   .  2.190 

517  '  535 
2.130    •  3,898 

_  1,393   2,056' _ 

2,880  13.492 

147 

"  .51+2 
■741 
•  .564 
l-,-i90 
384 
l-,764 
•."■416 
2,520 

'  10,160 

1/  Relates 

to  year 

of  harvest  (including  acreage  planted  in- preceding  fall, ) 

SUG-AECi 

lliT         SUGAR-  Airo  SSID  ' 

i  *  

-  ^  lield  ^en 

•  • 

RCiie  :  _ 

9 

^  Priidiici.i,Qn_ 

• 

State  ■  . 

• 

Average     .  : 
19Z+O-49    :      ^^^^  : 
Short  tons 

t 

Indicated  ; 

1951 

Average    :  ,     -^^^^  - 

191^0-49  :  "  •  :i'55o  , 

Thousand-  short 

Indicated  ■ 

1251 

tons 

La. 
Pla. 

•  18.2 
30.0 

19.2 
31.2 

17.5 

31.0  . 

5,008  5.729 
.945    ,~  1,203 

5,162 
1,228 

Total 

li.4 

20.6 

1-9.J. 

^^953  6,232 

6^390 
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UN STED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricdlturau  economics  Washington,  C, 

as  of  crop  REPORT!  NG  board  Ay©ist^P-A..1951-  

August  1,  5-951       _  I?m-.P.M...1E,.I),T^I 

 ^APPLES  c_C0IMSH3_IAL  CROP  1/  .  

    Production^  2[  ^  

-  -CAzeia^Oi^^^tC*-.  I^i^l  -  J.  I  Zl£50  Z  1  iniicaTed,Zl25i  _ 

Thousand  "bushels 


Area  and  State 


Eastern  States s 
North  Atlantic:, 


Maine 

788 

*f  J  7 

1,184 

New  Hampshire 

1.0^6 

1^100 

Ie0l4 

Vermont  ' 

695 

It.  089 

972 

1,128 

Massachusetts 

3ft8ij'2 

3  0825 

3.694 

Bhode  Island               .'  r 

212 

279 

261 

243 

Connecticut 

X.206 

156^1-0 

lt,406 

1,509 

New  York 

1^,007 

20jj090 

18,700 

19^975 

New  Jersey 

2,^55 

3.12^ 

2,520 

3 ,280 

_  Pennsylvania  ^  ^  „  ,  

7^168 

9s680 

6^910  

9jiOOO 

Total^North  Atlantic 

29j!.808 

^  27j.l05_  ^ 

"  1^0*27'* 

South  Atlantic 3 

Delaware 

626 

624 

525 

576 

Maryland 

1,4^1 

1,251 

1.352 

1,575 

Virginia 

9,331 

8o525 

128580 

11.715 

West  Virginia 

3.779 

3»720 

4  J  260 

4^060 

North  Carolina 

823 

825 

Total  South  Atlantic 

16^208 

14^568 

20j^013 

18_^751 

Total  Eastern  States 

46jj,0l6 

56a7i  ^ 

.i7^1l8  ^ 

595778 

Central  States? 
North  Central: 
Ohio     /  ' 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota- 
Iowa 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


3,598 
i.292 
3.117 

6e350 

729 
182 

144 

1,213 
120 

579 


5^446 

i;715 
4,176 

lip  735 
724 
357 
223 
1,548 
120 
808 


3fc534 

1^020 
2^852 
7,020 
740 
65 
126 
1,020 
52 
J390. 


4,675 
1,353 
3f608 

10p005 
750 
306 

169 
1,280 
104 
736 


ZTotal_North~C^ntral   ^  _  17^323  ~  ~  Z2le852   I6x819_  Z  ?li?8£  Z  Z  Z 

South  Centrals  " 
Kentucky  •  290  433  290  304 

Tennessee  3  60  383  430  256 

-  Arkansas^  J  618  ^2^6   408  ^52^5  

_Total_S£uthjD7ntral~     '  ljL2i9'"  1:^22     _  317128""     Z  -  "  C^^C     Z  Z 

Tot,aI  Central  States^  Z  Z  -  Z  19j.l>923  Z  28ij^74  ~      17ju947Z  Z  3^^.L  Z  Z  Z 

Western  Statest  — »      "  ■  /  .■ 


Montana 
Idaho 
Colorado 
Ne\m  Mexico 
Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

,  CaJLif  ojraia  

Total  Western  States 


211 
'  1,782 

1,511 

746 
459 
28,469 
2,788 

-  ^7j,960__ 

-  5jl926^ 


170 
1^825 
1,628 
788 
365 

31r820 
2:953 
-  9,445 


108 
1,360 

903 
188 
282 
35,532 

2,940 

6^7^8_ 
48^0  6l_ 
'"123jl126"' 


-  56 
...  .1.617 
1,332 
812 
470 
22 0 680 
2,242 
_8j280 

Z  J7i£89Z  ^  Z  Z 
- 121  tSS.  


 ^48,994 

Total  2.5_St,ate^  109^0^3  133,242  

\j  Estimates  of  the  comaercial  crop  refer  to  the  total  production  of  apples  in  the 
commercial  apple  areas  of  each  State«    Zj  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  produc- 
tion includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRiCULTUf^E 

Crop  Report         bor£a6       a«  Washington,  d.  c», 

as  of '  '  CROP  'report  IN  (3  BOARD  •^^l^M,J:9.jLy-!:?.&i.£i 


V       ..  ..        "  j_  Z  _  _  2 ~  Z  J^°i^^i°B  JL/~  ~ —  ^ 

Statp               s      Average      i  '    Vg/i-Q '  s          iO^Ci  •      Indicated  ' 

 i_  ,^19te-/ia-  -J^  ^  -  -  1  -  -       -  -  -  i.  -  - 

°"        ~  Thousand  bushels  ,  ■ 

N.H.                  •                      .-33  22  1  ■:.,..<■.,  ,  ■■ 

Mass«                              ^      58  -       75  16  -.^^ry  •:. 

■     1^  15  3  17    ^  > 

Conn.          '                             132  ■      16^  10^  160  - 

N.y.             .                         lo2d5  1,^28  1.023  lo280  ' 

N,Jp                                    1„498  lf9^8  '    IbBIO  2,116 

Pa.                                          2,029  2^451  -2019^  2t^36 

Ohio               /                   -  *878  1,19^  927  972 

Ind.-    '      ■,            ^     .           i|,90    -  ^  79^  298  -  -90^ 

111.     "      -    '  '                1^570  2,307  —   '      iai3'  -  •       •  '  W  ' 

Mich.                                3t607  3,500  4,800  '    672  ■ 

Mo.           ^                        .  752  950  950  602  ■ 

Kans.                                      79  185  '     •.      W  1^3     '  : 

Bel.            .     *                         370  468  225 

Mdp                                  ■  563  714  ,    •       563  756  ^; 

Vao  ^                                r»572  1,734*  —837  -         -  1,950-  * 

IsTeVa.              •                •       539  -529  ^      •       557  •   ^  .  -   ^  626 

N.C,-                             '     '  29I58'   '1^428.  ■          -5^8  ^         ^  2,988  ^  ^. 

S,C.                                 3.799  2^340  468  6o864 

&a,                                      4^790        .      ^3040  .      975  ^pOf-l-O 

Ha.          .  •  ;                       90      . ■  66  56  9'5 , 

ty.                 '                     656  702  179  88;  . 

Tenn.                                       804  3  24  108  I68        . :  • 

Ala.                                   1^309  792  440  644:..,.; 

Misso                                    815  518  236  4l6"  ^ 

Arko                                 •.  .2^206  25,412  1^980  1,188 

La.                                         296  .265  189  230  .  . 

Okla.                                      471  679  378  499  - 

Tex.                                  Iu777  2,400  783  1,392 

Idaho.                                     315  353  >              41  ■.  ,288      '  - 

Colo,                                 1^954  2ol09"  1,219^  ;-.260 

H.Mex,                                .   1<:9  172  39  371. 

Utah                                      763  778  I30  1*015  - 

Wash.,.,             ,                 2s3b7  2,772  13^,  891  , 

Greg.              .                       .657  979  -     -       325  '  .  484'  ^ 

Calif..,  all    .'                 3O5I69  •35;211'  .     .  '29,668  .'32,378 

Clingstone  2/                  "19s010  245O85  '         19,668  "  '  .;  21,585      "  ' 

5^eestone__   ^  H^l^^^  ll»li^-.  _            10,000   10,793   '  _ 

%s,  Z-^ZI  ^/2ij.ii^^  Z  Z  Z  z^j.siQ_  - 1 1  -I  i3T^85_  _  Z 1 5fiz?i]  Z 11 

1/  Jbr  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 

on  account  of  economic  conditions.  •  - 
Z/  Mainly  for  canning. 

2j  U,  S.  average  includes  estimated  production  for"  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Arizona,'  and  " 

Nevada  from  1940  through  1946,    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were  .dis- ; 

continued  beginning  with  ^t he  1947  crop,  "      '  ' 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRsCULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORT!  NG  BOARD  A.^g^s t. J:P i.  19^1 

195.1   3.L00..?^M_._iE_._D.T_J_ 

•MIIIIIIIIM(ll|ll|llll|t||||||||||||||||(||||||||||,|||||||||||,|njl|IltllllllM«MllltltlllilllMIIIIIItlll«>IIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIinillJIIMIIllllltllMtlllllMlllllllllllll«ll(llll<U^ 

EEARS 


*  Zrod.act.ion 

State      :  Average  :~"        ^,  ^  : 

19^9 


Indicated 


li40-.49  ^   :^  ^  ^  j,  19il 

Thousand  "bushels 


i       0  D  • 

/Co 

67 

7o 

01 

50 

57 

56 

¥  Y 

OjU 

1,195 

1 ,  Odd 

1,072 

Jrcl « 

385 

0  r*  A 

359 

372 

will  O 

272 

205 

224 

Ind 

Lod 

!          T  oil 
1  J'+ 

133 

111 

H-xU 

280 

Mich 

( 

X  ,  <cUU 

Ol^i 

990 

Mo 

132 

XXc. 

XUc 

T  AQ 

lOo 

Va 

xuo 

292 

vr  Va 

9^ 
ro 

116 

T  OA 

...  130 

'  1  C'A 
150 

327 

lZ<c 

OA 

70 

iC  If 

65 

128 

Jr.!? 

335 

^1  a 

lol 

I/O 

T  il  A 

168 

Ay  • 

ioU 

T  A^l 

46 

icnnt 

l/D 

51 

/l  A 

^lO 

52 

Ala* 

TOO 

19^ 

180 

187 

H 1 S  8  «  . 

.  3^1 

195 

221 

179 

loo 

loO 

•         T  QQ 

loo 

1  fit 
154 

T  « 

O  Art 

198 

.  182 

130 

uKia* 

■    ..  171 

^ 

229 

176 

.  165 

A 

270 

359 

Idaho 

ox 

Jo 

Colo. 

-190 

204 

160 

162 

Utah 

'164 

170 

30 

139 ' 

Wash. ,  all 

7,153 

7,030 

5,703 

5.970 ■ 

Bartlett 

5,33^ 

5.175 

3.950 

4,290 

Other 

1,820 

1,855 

1.753 

1,680 

Oreg. ,  all 

4.7B9 

■  6,166 

5.767 

5.636 

Bartlett 

1,964 

2,681  ■■ 

1,896 

2,324 

•* 

Other 

2,825 

■  3.485  ' 

3,871 

3.312 

Calif, ,  all 

11,993 

16,335' 

■  14,168 

13,668 

Bartlett 

,  10  .534  .. 

14,335 

12,668 

11,876 

•Other 

1,458 

2,000 

1.500  • 

1x722 

U.S. 

2/  31^008  .. 

36,4o4 

31,140 

31.697 

1./  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  econormic  conditions. 

2/  U.  S.  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Maine,  ITew  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Kew  Jersey,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada  from  1940  through  1946.    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were 
discontinued  "beginning  with  the  1947  crop. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  p.--  agricultural  econon-ics  Washington,  D.  c, 

as  of  CROPREPORTINGBOARD  A\igust  10,  195'1 


Miitiliitiiiiiriiif iiiiritiii«iiiiiiiii«ifiitiiiiiiii«iitifitittiiiiiiitiiiiiiiifiif ■ 


ttltl*fl«lfltMMIIIIIIttll411l 


ttMlt||ll|tlMlllllMtlliilMI(l«lllllllltlMIIIIIIIIIIII«iaMMIIIIIMtl||||«tl|||||t||||||«f|||ttiM|f|||||IHtlllitl«f| 


GRAPES 


State 


Average 


_  Production  if  

19^9      :  1950 


Indicated 


jr.  J, 

Pa, 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich, 

Iowa 

Mo„ 

Kans« 

Va, 

W.Va, 

H.C, 

S  •  Co 

&a. 

Ark, 

Ariz, 

Wash. 

Or  eg. 

Calif.,  all 

Wine  varieties 
Tatle  varieties 
ilaisin  varieties 

Haisins  2/ 

liot  dried 


T  o 


n  s 


53.720 
2,160 

16,100 

1^,900 
2,290 
3,250 

33.360 
3.110 

2,250 
lp8^ 
1j3S0 
5.130 
I5O8O 
2,200 
9.720 
1020 
17.510 
1,620 
2,608,100 
565,600 
528,500 

1, 51^^-1 000 
257,500 

...   48^,  000 


48,^00 
2,200 
1^.100 

:  i5f8oo 

2,500 

.  • '  3,100 
3^,300 
if,  500 

3»800 
2,  ^100 
1,800 
1,500 
if,500 
800 
2,300 
11.900 
1,000 
20,800 
1,400 
2,473.000 
538,000 
514,000 
1,421,000 
259^000 

385,000 


104,  000 
2,500 
'  32,900 
-22,400 
2,300 
3,800 
44,  900 
3,300 
4, 600 
2,200 
2.200 
1.800 
5,500 
1,000 
2,800 
12»400 
1,300 
23,000 
1,500 
2,433,000 
512,000 
-  595,000 
1,326,000 
154,500 
708,000 


64,800  ' 
2,300- ' 

17,500"^ 

18,200 
2,000 
3.300 

11,200 
3,300 
3.700 
2,200 
2,200 
1,600 
5,900 
1,000 

2,900 
12,600 

2,500 
23,900" 

1,500 

3,062,000 

640,000 
724,000 
1,698,000 


U.  S. 


2j    .197. 000 


2,650,100 


2,707.400  3,244,600 


ly    For  some  States  in  certain  ytara,  production  includes  some'  quantities  unhar- 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions,  , 

Zj    Dried  "basis:    1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes. 

^    U,  S.  average  includes  estimated  produc-tion  f or.  Massachusetts,  fihode  Island, 
Connecticut,  V/isconsin,  Nebraska,  pelav/are,  Maryland,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Idaho,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  from  1940  through  . 
1946.    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were  discontinued  beginning  with 
the  1947  crop.  .  . 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  a^ri cultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTI NG  BOARD  .August  10,  19j51 

..AugusJ.J.j...l551„.„  .3aQo„p,.m.  (jb.d.t,; 
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 ^ .   CITRUS  _FfiUITS  

s_  ^ Condi tion_August'l  1/  


Crop 


and 


Sta<t^ 


Average 
19/10*49 


19^8 


19^9 
Percent 


ORANGES ; 
California^  all 

Navels  S:  'Misc.  2/ 

Valenctas 
Florida^,  all 

Early  &  Midseason 

Valencias 
Texas,  all 

Early  &  -Midseason  Zj 

Valencias  , 
Arizona,  all 

Navels  &  M^sc,  Zj 

Valencias 
Louisiana,  all  2] 

5  States 


1950 


1951 


76 

77 

71 

72 

75 

76 

79  ^ 

70 

68 

70 

76 

76  • 

72 

73 

78 

.69 

70 

71 

72 

74 

7Q 

72 

72 

72 

75 

68^ 

63, 

70 

72 

7^ 

68 

66 

16 

67 

1 

1/58  ■ 

66 

17 

67 

1 

1/57 

65 

66 

1 

73 

65  • 

7^ 

70 

66 

1/70 

65 

75 

71 

66 

1/73 

65 

7^ 

69 

66 

73- 

76 

74 

7^ 

.  13 

73 

7^ 

69 

72 

72 

61 

58 

61 

.60 

70 

TANGSEINSS.i 
Florida 

GBAPEFEUIT: 


Florida,  all 

62 

62 

62 

6^ 

70 

Seedless 

65 

63 

6^ 

66 

73 

.  Other 

61 

61 

61  .. 

63 

69 

Texas,  all 

59 

5^ 

13 

51 

1 

Arizona?  all 

72 

66 

72 

68 

67 

Califo  rnia,  all 

.79   '  . 

79 

76 

81 

Desert  Valleys 

1/79 

80' 

•  75 

'  79 

86 

Other 

1/79 

79 

77 

71 

78 

k  States 

.60 

^5 

60 

44 

LEMONS: 

California  - 

75 

77 

56 

7^ 

75 

LiMEq  s  ■ 

Florida 

62 

72 

38 

78 

/79 

1/    Season  "begins  with  the  "bloom  of  the  year  shovm  ajid  ends  with  the  completion  of 
harvest  the  following  year.    In  California  picking  usvially  extends  from  about 
Octoljer  1  to  Decem"ber  31,  of  the  follov/ing  yearo    In  other  States  the  season  "begins 
aTDt)ui  October  1,  and  end^'in  early  summer,  except  for  Florida  limes,  harvest  of 
which, y,sually  starts  about  April  1, 


2/    Includes  small  q\iantijjies  of  tangerines 

■'  ,■    *   ''^     '■'  ^  -i    ■    .        -  ' 

Short-ti  me  average* 


-  53  - 


UNITED  STATES  O  i:  F  A  R  T  M  E  N  T  OF  AG  Ri  CULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  or  agricultural  EcdrN^owiCs  Wasnington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Aiigast  10,  1951 

•  ltMIMliliMI»lM»l-llllll>>ui.iiniMlllluiMll«l.:llIIIM«tlltl.tl.,ilMll..l.li;llM);i..l.,.,r|..".i.i.w.,:«llilM)!»lMll.:ili^ 

APRICOTS,  H.UK3  iiilD  PKUKiJ^S 

 _  I.  Production  1/  

Crop  and  State         i    Averages  i  ,        i  %  Indicated 

 ..i£'K^.49._s..  ^  i^!?^       ^  J>^£  _    I  :  _1251  

  Tons  

APRICOTS:  "  Fresh  Basis 

California  192;700  165,000  213,000  16^,000 

Washington  21.5^90  26,^00  1  =  700  5»900 

JJtah  _  ^   ■  5i  9io_  „  _     6,200   .  ^00  .  ^^  6,^00  

~  ^3_States  J  '2  yio*lZO^         i^'^I^^  I^^^L^'^'^™  1^  I'^^'i^^  

PLUMS  i  ' ' 

Michigan  ^,330  6,100  5»500  5,.000 

California  -  785 200  90,000  77*000  97,000 

PEUIISS: 

Idaho  22,730  27,100  :.10,000  21,500 

Washington,  all  23,570  25^000        .13,600  12-,500 

Eaotorn  Vfashington  17rl20  15^000        /  12^600  .  10«200 

Western  Washington  6; ^50  10,000  1,000  '  2,300 

Oregon,  all  73v0^!'0  107,000        -  '^22,300  '  -55f600 

■Eastern  Oregon  16,670  18,000        •      3»100  ,^  5.200 

Western  Oregon  56,370  89,000  19r200  •     '  -^0,400 

Dry  Basis  Zj  ,  '  .  - . 

^California    _   ^-5'^JL^2^       _  151,000  _^  ^  J-^^lp9P  

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  yerxs,  production  includes  some  qusjitities  unharvestef 
on  account  of  economic  conditionoc 

2/    In  Calif ornia>  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2:|  pounds  of  fresh, fruit  to 
1  pound  dried* 

kISCrjI.LAIJSOUS  raUITS  Ai©  ITUTS 

—  P;^il^'i.'ti.c>n  Au/m£t.J._  ^^?o^'^cti_on  l/_  ^ 

Crop  and  State  :  Average  :  -,ccn  *    -im:-     *    Average  i  :  Indicated 

^                   ^  ^          J-i^(^iSLv„  P_  l  J'Pt       19^r0z^i  1  Jl^l        _  i9Sl_  _ 

FIGS*  «^^^.cent^_^  Tons 
California 

Dried       )  85           73           91      '     2/33,150  2/2^,400 

Not  dried)  16,100       11,000  :  

ClilVES:  " 

California  -55           50           71  ^9,100       ^3»000  •   

ALI-40i©S : 

California        25,^80       37,700^     i^3, 300 

WAL3VIUTS: 

California    •   .      -rr-r  6l,870       58,000       66» 000 

Oregon  _                    _  _  6,^50  _  _  6,200  _  7*2^0. 

2  States  -~  ^  J   — Z         _  _68,420       64,^00  _  l71» ^00  Z 

FILBERTS :  -        -  - 

Oregon      5i750         6,000  7.700 

V/ashington  — -     _  ----  _  _  _  _     9^3  _  _  _  680  _     _  96O 

2  States  Z^^    ^.693         6,^80         8,660  " 

AVOCADOS  s  —  —  —  —  —  —  —         —    —  — 

_  5;,lorida  55  6l__     _  65_  _ _  ^.^JL^i^-  ^  Jl^9P  l""  - 

1/    For  some  States  in  certain  j'ears,  production  includes  some  quantities  unhar- 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions^ 
Zj    Dry  "basis,  ^, 


UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricUltuf^al  economics  Washington."  D, C, 

.  as  0 f  C  R  O  P  R  E  P  b  R  T  I  N  G  B  O  A  R  D  -A^Sl^st. J:Qa„1951  

:S:.00.P.M.(1.3}.T,1_ 
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  _  _  .  

 _    -  •   -  I^oduct._ion  l/-  -  

State'    :  Sweet.  varieti.e^  _   -  §!.03ir_varjLeJbies  S_  _  _^l_varj.et.i^s  

tkveragei         '  :  Pr  el  im, '  5  Averages    -'cp.  JPrelim,  :Averagej  ^^^^  {Prelim. 

 -:lSiO-49:_  1  „:_1951  _  11940-491  J'_^^  l  1951_ 3,940=49 2„  ^  i95l_ 

•  -  Tons  Tons  Tons 

N.y.  2.300  '  4,400       4,400    16,660    27,100      31,200    18,960    31,500  35^600 

Pa..    .  1,370  '  1,500       1,700      6,010      9,500      11,300      7,380    11,000  13,000 

Ohio  452'      510  550      2,506      3,200       3,030      2,958      3,710  3,580. 

Mich.  3,360      7,400      '5,100    43,410    98,000      84,700    47,070  105,400    89 J 800 

Iis._  .  _  12a.840_  13JD00  13,^0^  »12,840  _13,000  JLl^OQ 

5  Easti.ern 

_Statej  ,        2,782  _13,81Ct  _  11^750„  81_^426_150j.800_  14^,^30  _iB9  ,  208  164,61^  15^,^8(1 

Kont.  545         320  90         312         230  180         857         550    -  270 

Idaho  2,594      1,250       2,760         611-    -  530  840      3,205      1,780  3,600 

Colo.       ^        413'       130  210      3,576      1,880       4,650      3,989      2,010  4,860 

Utah  ;  3,500         370       3,700    ^2,330         860       2,700      5,830      1,230  6,400 

Wash.,  27,200  17,600  15,600  4,420  3,150  3,500  31,620  20,750  19,100 
Oreg.  21,270    17,400      16,900      2"^185      2,400       3,300    23,455    19,800  20,200 

Calif.  27  ,  650  2)^1.000  2/22^200^  _  _       -  ™  _27,650  2/31,000  §^22,200 

7  Western 

^States  93,17^168,070  _  ■61^460_  13j,434_  _9j.050  ^15,170  _95,606  _77,i;^  J'6,630 

12_Slates  _90,954  ._81,880  _  23^210^  94j,860_159^850_  l^^tQOO,  185,814  241,2^^  R^M,Z)-Q. 
2j    For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvest- 
ed  on.  account  of  economic  conditions. 

^    Includes  Royal  Ann  cherriess    1951,  9,800  tons;  1950,  11,700  tons. 

_     '  -  PECiU^S  .__      .  _ 


State 

j      Improved  varieties  2j 

I       Wild  or  seedling  1 
:             pecans  { 

All  pecans 

"S  Average  J 

1950  i 

Indie. 

S  Average; 

1950  ; 

Indic»  1 

.Average: 

1950  I 

mm     —    .a.  > 

Indie. 

,Ji940-4£5, 

1951_  „ 

:1940~4i:^ 

-1^51  ^}1940x4£i 

.  I951_ 

1 

.000  Ih." 

1.000  It. 

1 

Togo  ib. 

N.C. 

2,333 

1,842 

2,770 

292 

205 

350 

2,625 

2,047 

3,1;K5 

s.c.  ■ 

2,180 

2,550 

3,116 

363 

450 

700 

2,543 

3,000 

3,816 

(Ja. 

23,329 

33,a)0 

31,980 

4,516 

7,500 

7,020 

27,846 

41,000 

39,000 

Pla, ' 

2,464 

3,200 

>  2,978 

1,848 

2. 000 

1,986 

4,312 

5,300 

4,964 

Ala.  ' 

9,598 

10,900  . 

15,000 

.  2,226 

2,300 

3,000 

11.825 

13,200 

18,00C 

Miss. 

-  3,410 

^  1,631 

3.S06 

3,41.8 

1,994 

4,774 

.  6,829 

3^625 

8,68C 

Ark, 

^  725 

-400 

..  420 

,3,270 

2,050 

2,380 

3,995 

2,450 

2,80C 

La. 

2,515 

1.100 

1,000 

8,064 

8,000 

8,000 

10,578 

9,100 

9,000 

Okla. 

1,517 

630 

1,800 

20,243 

6,,  370 

19,320 

21,760 

7,000 

21.,  120 

Tex. 

.  -  J^.iOi  . 

2^000 

3,000 

-26,814  „ 

.  37_^000_ 

_lii600 

30,615  , 

-39,000  . 

-  I^jlSOC 

2-l^-  I 

^51,910 

.  57j.753 

65.9702/72.156  . 

.  i7j.S69_ 

-.^^fI3(M24,066  . 

1^,  6^2  _ 

"l28j,100 

_     Budded,  grafted,  or  topworked  varieties, 
2/.    U.  S.  averages  include  estimated  -nrodtiction  for  Illinois  and  Missouri  from  1940 
through  1945.    Estinates,  of  production  in  those  States  were  discontinued 
•iDeginning  with  the  1947  crop. 


U  N  l;T  ED  r  5  T  A  T  E  S  D  E  P  A  R  T  M  E  N  T  OF/  A  G  R  I  C  U  t  T  U  R  E 
Crop  Repo  rt  bureau  of,  agricultural  -econon^jcs  Washington,;  D.  C.  , 

as:  of  CROP  REROBTI  NG  BOARD  A}^3.^..l9.*}3Ah..^ 

■  laiMiiiftlJiiiiiitiHiiiiiitiuii  ti«i(aiiHMi|i>MUIiiifti*iiiitiiiiiiiiij'*tili)i  It  I  i>ii<Ti»|iiiii  11^  ti«Mt«itiiaiiiiaiiiiu«iifMii«ii  (41111111 


FG-MTOES  1/ 


G-HDUP  :  ,   Y^^-^J:  'R^L  -Sl'^IP  i  Z^,2.^3i^i^£^- 

AHD  :    Average       X9'^0      ^  Indicated  :  Average  :    i(^^o  ' 

 STATB:_  19if0«42  j.  _  _  ^  ^1  _  i9iV  _  i  19^0-^5  1  ^   1  1  l^il 


Indicated 


SUmUS  LATE  POTATO  STATES: 


Snsliels 


Thousand  bushels 


Maine 

J  CO 

kQ  QPC 

uT  V         T  T 
n  X  •  9    -Uo  •>-  9  - 

JO-  ■ 

19  1 

1  <  Ann 

W  V  TT-n 

?^ 

17  1 60 

X  f  1  X  \J\J  ■ 

1  ?   9/^0  ' 
x^  J  cuv 

^jra«_  ^  

Xrif  c. 

CSJ\J 

TQ  <pt 

1  h  f^t)Ci 

O      'IjI      r«  4~  ^  vi 

xias  oern^  

oon  '5 

'5  u  i\ 

_1  X  c  'i- 

Tin   QO K 

1  1  Zi,  c;Qn 

KlCne 

IxO 

T  'AC". 

"~  Tori 

X/  ,'+OU 

XJ; ,  0  rv 

T'Tn  a 

1  HQ 

xyj? 

1  c  m  < 

1  9  OQO 
X^ 

1  ft  Iii7 

.    XO  y  X*+  / 

1  9  AZlH 

l4  9^0 

X  ;7W 

X7  ^ 

*   T  Q  <fta 
•1-7  9  joy 

*     PP  PTO 

1  990 

XvJ  ,  f  CVJ 

S-Dak- 

84 

I'^O 

160 

2  4Ti 

2.2^0 

lo920 

<     Pi-s  1-1+ T*?!  T 

Tic:  o 

XQ7  c  0 

'  74,595 

■  ..'^^ 

X'J  y  _y+/c 

p/l 1  900 

R  77*^ 

Mont  c 

131 

IPC 

lo5 

IRC 
.  xO^ 

-..  2^100 

2,590 

p  99n 

Idaho 

243 

•  PRO 

*tO  y  Dxy 

?7  '<9n 

171  . 

260 

p    pT  Q 

p  1 

1  700 

X  ,  f\J\J 

Coloe 

226 

270 

1ft  (^00 
XO , uuw 

-  14  040 

Utah  _  f 

183 

2^0 

p  ftm 

46l 

■  Ifey, 

.  203'' 

2c;0" 

<pZl 

H'OO 

Wash. 

244  •  - 

■  J        .  • 

*  '  ■  Q  p^Il 

XX 1 ^ou 

4  QQO 

Oreg« 

249 

.     .  . 

lU  ,  /JJO 

IP  pnn 

19  910 

-.Calif.  Ij  

_  326 



Xc  ,  '+7U 

ft9<  ■ 

1  ?  V9  ^ 

10  Western 

226.6 

cy  <r.  5  X 

1 P9  Pin 

X^r  ,  jL\J 
P  1  A    h,Q  < 

R  n  "1  ii-i 

XW  X  1  T^X'.J 

TOTAL  18 

182«2 

OTHER  LATE  POTATO  STATES j 

a77 

245 

X  ,  XV-*  <c 

•  QftO 

760 

Vt« 

;148 

195 

X  ,  H-JJU 

1  •  OQP 
X  , 

-.  .858 

MasSo 

3,21^ 

2ao16.. 

0  r>/ift 

R.I,  .               .  .-■ 

2'^0 

T  0<^P 
X  J  <CDJ7 

1  *o9i; 

Conn. 

"205' 

. 3 ,^yi 

9  it<7 

W.Va. 

105 

X  j.'J 

'  ll'l 

XXJ? 

0   oh'  P 

l,9oO 

X  ,  0*rv 

Ohio 

124 

tyV.'  '.J 

■'  200 

9    9P  1'  - 

900 

Ind. 

137 

220 

p  9iin 

Illo 

89 

9  b  • 

li981 

00  2 , 

/dOO 

I  owa 

100 

130  - 

115 

3,232 

1,300 

1,035 

_^N,Mex«_  

?pT.__ll  "OTHsJLATE 

81- 

r3i»8 

194,1 

85 

 TnIT  "Z  "~ 

lo^- «  6 

'  283 
31,119 

_  240. _ 
J  26,491 

212. 

_>20^89J5^ 

29_LATf  STATES  

17608 

_%l2.0  

1 34§«3  ~ 

3 18  3  086 

_  ^4 2 J  986  _ 

lUTBSMSDIATE  POTATO 

STATES: 

N.J.., 

.  185 

295 

276 

11,213- 

12,980 

9,108 

Del*  ' 

•  93 

168 

342 

628. 

722 

Md.  • 

"112 

129^  . 

137  V 

.......  1.906 

1,664.\ 

1,53^ 

133 

171 

164  . 

8,998 

9,405 

7,872 

90 

93 

97 

•  3a546 

2,418 

2.231 

Mo. 

113  ■ 

138 

113 

3,446 

2,346 

1,672 

Kans. 

96 

106 

60  • 

1,324 

1,060 

~  588 

__Ariz. 

TOTAL  8 

238 

«  i3ia  ^ 



_185j.4_ 

350 
-  2^*7  _ 

1,179 
_  -.32,454 

1.704 
_  >32,20i  ^ 

ItfiOO 
«  -.2J,i2JZ  _ 

37  LATE  AHD 

I_NTEBffiDiATE  

-2i2a^  _ 

-  2^7,5 

_  250.^ 

17i,191_ 

«  300,_67i_ 

UNITEb  States  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  o?  AGR!euLTi.iRA.„  ecohom^cs  Washington,  D.  c 

as  of  C  R  O  P  R  E P  O  R  T  !  N  G  B  O  A  R  D  f^M^.^l.i9jl-,i.?y._!^ 
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GBDUP 


AM)  .  -4 

Average  ; 

» 

Indipated 

■I  Average' 

:  1950  : 

»  • 

Indicated 

STATE:  . 

19il  ^ 

19/10-49 

19il_  _ 

.  Bushels 

Thousand  "busijels. 

EARLY  POTATO  STATSS: 

NoCv 

117 

162 

.140 

9 , 29.5 

10 ,3  68 

7,140  - 

s,G.; 

107 

•  104 

132 

2^457 

1,768 

2,112 

♦      Ga..  ■  - 

68 

■  78 

•.^69 

1.517 

1,248 

1,035 

147 

•217 

244 

4v306 

5,664 

6,173, 

Tenn-6 

84 

100 

•■  83 

3.^83 

2  J  200 

1,494  • 

Ala.-  . 

92  . 

113 

12? 

48  186 

3o955 

4,644 

•  Miss« 

68. 

69 

60 

.1:.632 

lt035 

780 

Ark,-: 

83  ^ 

.  81 

72 

3.100 

l,a63 

'  1,368 

La«  ^  • 

59 

66 

61 

2^346 

1,386 

1,159 

Okla. 

68 

.  87 

•  80 

1,540 

870 

720  ■ 

Texas ■ 

93 

-  -  86 

;  97 

4p648 
«  21j,549^ 

2,752 

2/31,200 

2,3,28 

Calife  1/ 

-  157._  _ 

.  400 

.440 

^  21j.560  _ 

TOTAL  12  EAI^LY 

129.2 

179  a 

a7i,6 

59^664 

64j309 

iOjL5 13 

TOTAL  U^Se  ^  _  _  ^  _  16^ eO  _ 

Xj  Early  and  late  crops  shown 
StateSft    Zj  Inclu.des  the  folio 
mari^eted  (ipOOO  bushels)  :  Nebr 


_2^7^9  . 

separately 
wing  quant i 
aska^  65s  0 


232^7  ^410^^203  439 

for  California;.  comlDined 
ties  of  coiiunercial  early 
aiifornia,  1,170* 


_  -.3iij.i86. 

for  all  other 
potatoes  not 


SWEETFOTATOES 


i 

« 

• 

Yield__per  acre 

• 

0 

Production 

St^te 

X  Average 

:   1950  '  : 
•  » 

Indicated  : 

Average 

:    1950  ; 

•  • 

Indicated 

J  i9ij,o-<42 

1951  : 

1940-49- 

^  -1251     ^  ^ 

# 

Bushe.Xs 

Thousand  bushels 

139 

..    170  . 

170     "  • 

2,185  ' 

2,390' 

2,550  ' 

Ind.^ 

105 

.  \    130  . 

120 

155 

91 

84  ■ 

111. 

86  ' 

100  ;  . 

95  . 

249 

•     •  '     20,0"  " 

1*42  .  - 

Iowa' 

100  • 

105 

105    ^  • 

179 

15a,' 

136  ■ 

Mo.  ■ 

94 

115 

100 

714 

690  • 

55a 

Kans* 

110  ;.; 

115  .  • 

90 

236  ; 

I6i 

108 

Del. 

120  ! 

130  *^ 

140  ^' 

183  ' 

91 

98 

Md. 

152  ' 

160  . 

150     '  '  , 

1,368  . 

l,36ci 

1,200 

Va.  ^  •  • 

115 

130  , 

130 

3,255 

3,120  " 

3,120 

N.C.-  ■ 

107 .. 

115  - 

110 

7.181 

6,785 

4,400 

S.C^ 

95  ' 

107  , 

90 

5,292 

5,671 

3,780  . 

Ga.  .  " 

79  . 

90 

75 

6,551 

5,850 

3.450 

51a#  * 

67  . 

70  / 

65 

1,113 

1,050 

780 

Ky. 

83 

87  .  . 

85  ,  .  ■ 

1,223 

870 

765 

Tenn.-^  ■ 

97  . 

100  '  , 

100 

3,169 

1,900 

1,100  •• 

Ala^  - 

79  - 

93  . 

80  :  . 

5,376, 

^»929  , 

2,960  ■ 

MiS8. 

~    .    91- - 

100 

90 

5,134 

4,300 

2,880 

Ark, 

84  : 

.     .91  / 

90-  .  ■• 

1,669, 

1,183  . 

900 

La.  - 

89  . 

105  . 

95 

8. '763 

10,290 

5,510  ;■ 

Okla. 

66 

75 

75  •  . 

5B9 

450 

450 

Tex«  ■ 

.  90 

95  - 

:  85 

5,378 

5,130 

2,295 

Calif. 

-  106 

120 

120 

1,161 

lj.560 

1^200 

U.S. 

 ?2.4 

104,4 

.  96.7 

61,148 

«  -  i8^729^  ^ 

^  38^.4^8  

-  "57  - 
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^gust  1^  1951   .  .  2_lQP_     M.  p.^^^^^ 
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MILK  PRODUCJ.D  AMD  "GRAIN'»  FM)  PER  MILK  C017  IN  HI21DS  KEPT  BY  REPOROERS  j/ 


State  s  ^lilk  Iiroduc_ed_p^r_ml,lk  ^ow  J_  l^^'L^iPl  fed  -per  mil^k  co.v/  2/, 


and    jAug,  l  ay,  J 

Aug.  1,  S 

Aijg,  1,  8 

Atif^.  1,.  : 

Aug.,  1,  S 

Aug«:  1, 

i/ivisions 

jXI/«-'U  « 

Pounds 

1  Q51  ♦ 

1 Q5A  • 
Pounds 

Me» 

18,1 

19  »  2 

20.7 

4.4 

0.2 

^•1 

1?.5 

17.9 

19,4 

4.4 

•  4.3 

-4»1 

vt. 

17.4 

17.3 

18.3 

4.5 

4,2 

4.0 

Mass, 

19,2 

19.3 

21.2 

5.7  • 

4.8 

5.2 

Conn, 

18,9 

18.4 

19,8 

6.1 

5,2 

5.3 

N.Ye  ' 

19,8 

21.1 

21.9 

6a 

5o3 

5.2 

"KT  T 

21.3 

21 «  4 

22*1 

7.6 

6.7 

B.  n 

0.7 

Pa. 

TO  O 

—18.3 

iOX  9  o 

1  Q  Q 

4 

S  P 

N.Atl. 

19.31 

20.i35 

20«3o 

0,9 

C  /I 

0.4 

0.3 

Ohio 

17.9 

20.3 

20o8 

5.1 

4.8 

4.5 

Ind, 

17.5 

18.9 

19o0 

4,5 

4.2 

4.4 

111. 

17.0 

19.4 

OC  X 

19.3 

4.7 

A  A 

4.4 

4.0 

Mich» 

p 

/I  n 
4t.U 

A  ft 

Wise. 

19.5 

•PI  4. 

■^p 

1^  7 

K  Q 

3  5 

J!T.  Cent  ^ 

_     xo  «  oo 

20»79 

21 . 41 

4  2 

4.3 

4.1 

1  f  .  *5 

X«7  0  Q 

P  fi 

V/cL 

Ifl  A 

- .  • 

.'^  7 

3.6 

Mo. 

14,0 

16o5 

17.1 

3.5. 

4.1 

3.7 

N.Bak. 

16.7 

19.1 

19.4 

.2.9' 

1.9 

2.8 

S.Dak. 

14.5 

15.5 

16.9 

2,4 

;  1.6 

1.8 

16.2 

19.0 

18.3 

o.l 

3.0 

3.0 

Kans. 

14.8 

17.0 

16.0 

3.2 

3.4 

3.2 

!v'.  Cent. 

15.S2 

_    18.07  _ 

18.07 

3^6 

Md- 

17  0 

19.0 

17.9 

5.5 

5.5 

5.8 

~  CI-  # 

16c  7 

16.2 

3.5  .  ' 

3.7 

3.8 

W  Vq 
vv ,  va«  • 

lo.X 

15.8 

xo  »  V 

p  fl 

P 

p  P 

X«J  <»x 

1  A  ^ 

'X  ft 
O.  O 

7 

A  P 

T  "X  A 

1  P  ft 

O.  c! 

A 

ft 

11 

in  Q 

o 

A 

rz 

S.  Atl  . 

X  o.  oo 

1  R  C\(\ 

c; 

'X  ^ 

Q 

14.6 

P  Q 

P  R 

P  fi 

Tenn« 

13,1 

14,1 

14.0 

3.3 

3.1 

3.2 

Ala. 

9.8 

10.7 

10.0 

3.4 

3.1 

3.7 

Miss, 

8,7 

^*4 
10.  o 

9.4 

2.4 

2.1 

2.3 

Aric. 

10.2 

l^o9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

xl  •  =^ 

12.2 

3«4 

2.5 

2.2 

Tex, 

<3  -  ' 

in  1 

'X  1 

P  Q 

7 

S  *  Cpti  t, . 

XX  0  Xu 

1  P   1  P 

1 1  70 

•  i  1^ 

P  Q 

Mont.  ' 

XC.  r 

ox  •  1 

c3.  id 

<d.l 

O.U 

Idaho • 

(ZAJ  « 

O,  f 

O.O 

O.  O  ' 

Wyo. 

17.9  > 

PI  Q 
oX  .  ^ 

o.y 

Calo.- 

17.4  . 

ISoS 

19.3 

4.0 

4.6 

5.2 

Utah  . 

19,7 

22.1  ' 

22 , 1 

2.8 

3.3 

5.0 

Wash. 

21.6 

23,2 

22.9 

4,6 

4,^5 

4,6' 

Or  eg. 

20.1 

21.3 

21  a 

4.6 

3.9  . 

4;7 

Calif, 

_  20.9 

21.6 

_  22.5 

5.0  _ 

West. 

-  -.1^.74 

21.58 

21o59 

4,2 

3.8 

-4.5 

U.S. 

^  16.29 

18.04 

18.09 

3.98  • 

3.79 

3.83 

xl    Pigures  for  fer  Sngifind  States  ajid  New  Jersey  represent  com'bined  crop  and 
special  dairy  reporters;  other  States,  r-gions,  and  U.3..,  crop  reporters  only.  Re- 
geional  figures  include  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately.    £l  In- 
cludes grain,  millfeeds  and  other  concentrat esa 
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.TliXY  EGG  PliODUGTIOlT 


State 
and 


NumlDer  of  laj^ers  on: 
Jiand  during_Jiil£ 


EggG  per 
100  layers 


*  ._^otal_eggs  2ro*^uced  


„  19iO_  1 

_  _  l£5l  „  1 

-1-950 

J-251  - 

S  19'=''0 

J.  _l£5l 

_:J_l9iO_ 

'  1951 

Thousands 

Number 

Millions 

Me. 

2.173 

2,224 
1.796 

1.655 

1.550 

1 V  761 

^0 

39 

0  Qo 
COf 

295 

2,  006 

r*i  O 

782 

1,57-^ 

2o 

223 

vt. 

647 

1,817 

1,736 

14 

11 

101 

91 

Mass . 

M-,  61^ 

1. 739 

1,  r03 

76 

9Q 

574 

2x71 

I.  rui? 

X ,  0^0 

8 

0 

61 

^onn» 

1,  6^:*+ 

1 ,  6j?o 

4? 

ixix 

^0 

317 

11.533 

ii, 091 

1,  612 

1 , 631 

186 

Lyx 

X  ,  ^<C0 

1,527 

10, 729 

10 f 345 

1.575 

1?  6i<:. 

169 

1,228 

1,327 

^  Pa, 

J- J ,  ^Oc 

T  £-  QJiQ 
XJ  «  OM'O 

1.575 

1 J  ^V6 

244 

9  nftix 

2,150 

N.  Atl. 

_  1^1.15.0 

50,216 

1,609 

1,630 

807 

820_ 

_  i.,274 

^  6,i6i  . 

12,880 

13.178 

l76l2 

1,646 

CKjKJ 

217 

1,709 

1. 738 

T  nr) 

X  na.f 

11, 022 
14, 746 

10,593 

1,572 

1,631 

173 

173 

1,^^92 

1  470 

Til 

14s 812 

1»538 

1.550 

22/ 

230 

1,999 

1 .  9^*''^ 

f'll  Gils 

8,162 

8»482 

1,624 

1,615 

137 

1,136 

1  no 

X  ,  XXVJ 

1.  64q 

WiS^.  

12, 202 

12,471 

^li,6l5^  ^ 

_liL^2.2_ 

 202 

206 

-  I»i35 

^  19^012.. 

_^9.536 

^li-5iS^  , 

1,618 



-  _963^ 

^  _  Z,i71 

0  QAQ 

^Minn. 

19,722 

20',  173 

1,668 

1,693 

329 

342 

2,815 

2,785 

iov/a 

22,902 
15,i84 

22,553 

1.631 

1,674 

374 

378 

3.158 

3,195 

Mo, 

14,826 

1.531 

1,593 

232 

236 

2,102 
370 

2, 021 

3oi 

I#Dak* 

3»092 

3.230 

1,609 

1,624 

50 

52 

3 •Dak. 

65  063 

5.820 

1.615 

1,634 

93 

141 

95 

781 

795 

He  Dr. 

9.070 

8,647 

1.556 

1,609 

139 

1,236 

1,223 

r^ajUoii_     

10,440 

10,094 

-.ii31l^ 

.i^io_ 

xOU 

^  1,196 

86,4^3 
738 

^  ^81,141  _ 

1^600 

1,63.8 

11 

J'JL3i8_ 

11,858 

1 1  777 

Jjei* 

727 

1.504 

1,500" 

11 

98 

90 

2,820 

2,754 

1.538 

i,4'=;i 

43 

40 

353 

J41 

6,472 

5.961 

1,442 

1,469 

93 

88 

841 

770 

w  •  va» 

H?? 

2,73? 

1:531. 

1,615 

43 

44 

354 

6,644 

6,358 

1,271 

1,283 

82 

706 

2,536 

2,732 

1,147 

1 J  215 

33 

230 

9*?9 

vja* 

5e3o7 

1, 100 
«.l«_2^o  

Is  169 

63 

46J 

Fla* 

>  ^1^13_ 

lii84  _ 

_1jl31-^„ 

19 

19_ 

 172 

.21. 

S .  AtT- 

284J389„ 

 2b, 140  _ 

_lj!:324_ 

J-i^iO„ 

376 

0  /> 

_  _380_ 

0          ^  f%  ^ 

_  1»£21 

3. 133 

6,108 

5  J  796 

1,376 

1,476 

of 

86 

839 

'78'^ 

X  cnn« 

6,260 

6,014 

1.243 

1,324 

r?A 
'9 

80 

692 

671 

Ala. 

4, 9O6 

672 

n     -1  '-^  J'-' 

I9IJ:? 

1,209 

56 

442 

441 

Miss- 

4,60/ 

1,035 

x,066 

48 

397 

3'?3 

A.rk« 

^f,  090 

4, 647 

1,  215 

X,  2W 

*j7 

58 

402 

^3 

XJCv^ 

2, 660 

2,61o 

1.029 

1.364 

x,054 

?7 

2o 

227 

215 

Okla, 

6,  09'+ 

Xs3/D 

96 

7'-' 

95 

073 

854 

Tex, 

  __XO,  /UM' 

_ll.J2.J  

X ,  liyyj 

236 



9  m  A 
<i ,  UXU 

1.91? 

C 

<1     0  Q 

■^JL 

682 

i^/a9 

 2»Z^£ 

*>.6q? 

Mont: 

1.  278 
1,487 

1,234 

X  ,  JJ"^ 

20' 

167 

Xv->  ^ 

Idaho 

1,600 

1,637 

24 

21 

200 

188 

Wyo, 

538 

574 

1.702 

lg634 

9 

9 

68 

72 

Colo. 

2,406 

2,014 
673 

1.581 

1.575 

33 

32 

304 

266 

N.Mexe 

694 

1.283 

1,479 

9 

10 

81 

81 

Ariz, 

421 

495 

1.333 

1,318 

6 

7 

51 

57 

Utah 

2.330 

2,455 

1.550 

1,674 

36 

41 

313 

323 

Uev, 

223 

223 

1.556 

1,596 

3 

4 

25 

29 

Wash, 

3,747 

3,597 

1,711 

1,624 

1,702 

64 

61 

528 

518 

Oreg* 

2,193 

2.059 

1,581 

36 

33 

311 

299 

Calif.  

^  15i_571, 

_  _ii.i58 

lj.600 

1,646 

242 

210 

2,002 

^  1,252 

West, 

30,888 

29.802 

1.603 

1,637 

495 

4^8 

4.055 

3.943 

U.S. 

308. 936 

304, 656 

1.517 

1,546 

4,687 

4,711 

39.423 

39.019 

BURSAU  OF  AGHICULTaHAL  iiCOMilCS 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
pa,-;/ment  of  postage  $300* 


OmCIAL  BUSIK51SS 


BAE-CP  «  8/15/51  -  800 
Permit  xJoo  1001 


